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(Continued from Vol. V. Page 134 *.) 


In this age of philofophical improvement, when the moft 
intercfting difcoveries in phyfics, promife a farther infight to 
firt principles, than the moft fanguine experimentalift hath 
hitherto dared to hope tor, the purfuits, of every enquirer into 
the fecrets of nature, become a peculiar objeé of critical atten- 
tion. We {fhall, for this reafon, beftow a greater portion of 
that attention to the prefent work, than otherwife its bulk or 
fubje& might feem to r-quire, In opening this article in a 
former Review, we gave.a f{pecimen of Dr Higgins’s manner 
of argumentation, in laying down the definitions proper to his 
plan, in the introduction to his Effsy. 

As a trifling flip at the threihold, however, may be of ma- 
terial confequence in the profecution of any intended career, 
it is highly neceflary that it fhoul be avoided or correéted. 

It is with great propriety Dr. Higgins obierves, in fettling 
the minima nature, or primary elements of bodies, that iade- 


* The indifpenfable avocations, of the writer of this article, having 
obliged him hitherto to deter its continuation ; as it has done that of tome 
other articles ; which fhall fhoridy be compleated. 
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finite magnitude and infinite divifibility, however juftly applied 
by mathematicians in treating of mere extenfion, ought to have 
no place in phyfical enquiries. Jdeal divifions, therefore, of 
palpable bodies fhould certainly be rejeéted. But in rejecting 
ideal divifions fhould not we alfo reje& ideal qualities ? 

“¢ i confider,” fays our author, ‘the fmalleft parts into which 
any mafs of matter is ever divided in the procefs of nature or 
art, as the ultimate parts of that mafs, and as fmall bodies 
which are incapable of a&tual divifion or diminution. Thefe 
minute bodies are very apt!y termed atoms; and ufing the term 
atom in this fenie, I exprefs by it no more nor lefs, than what 
really exifts.” But whatis this? Surely this is neither more 
nor lefs than a very equivocal mode of expreflion! Has an 
atom exiflence without effence ? What is the property or quality 
of thefe indivifible atoms ?—Are fuch atems only fmaller bodies? 
If fo, what conftitutes their primitive folidity? It has been 
maintained, with great reafon *, that the /o/idity of bodies is 
as mere a phenomenon as any other property attending them. 
If every condition, as our author terms it, of matter, ** which 
is not deducible from experience, or neceffary towards explain- 
ing natural phenomena, is to be reje€ted,” the fuppofed folidity, 
or impenetrability, of the primary elements, muft be re- 
jefted 5 as heing equally ideal with their infinite divifibility. 
Not that we mean to reduce fuch elements to mere mathe- 
matical points, or to difpute their exifence; we only mean to 
enforce the neceflity of afcertaining their efience. And this 
may be more fully and fairly deduced from an argument @ 
priori, than from phyfical experiment.—The actual divifion, 
and thence the evident divifibility, of palpable bodies, into 
impalpable parts, is a fufficient proof that the particles, mole- 
cules, atoms, or whatever elfe our author chufes to call them, 
are {o minute as to elude the inveftigation of experiment, with 
refpeét to their magnitude, figure, or form, That they are 
folid or impenetrable, therefore, it is impoffible for us to know 
by experience ; and that fuch folidity is neceflary to explain 
the phenomena of nature,’ cannot be granted, if fuch phano- 
mena are to be more fimply and mechanically explained with- 
out it —Sir Ifaac Newton, indeed, in his Regula philofephandi, 
Jays down a rule, which may keep Dr. H. in countenance, 
while he concludes that the component elements of bodies 
muft poffeis the fame property as the bodies themfelves. “ We 
find,” fays he, * that feveral bodies are hard; and argue, that 


* By Dr. Luzac of Leyden, and many other ingenious phyfologifts. 
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the hardnefs of the whole only arifes from the hardnefs of the 
parts: whence we infer, that the particles not only of percep- 
tible bodies, but of all others, are hard likewife.” But is this 
a philofophical way of arguing? Might not it be faid, with 
equal propriety, * We find feveral bodies are foft, and there- 
fore their primary particles, as well as thofe of all others, are 
foft too?” We will venture to affirm, with an able modern 
writer, that there never was, nor can be, an experiment made, 
from which we can fairly infer, that folid or impenetrable ele- 
ments, or atoms, exift in nature. 

That refifting objets exift, we feel, and know. But that 
their refiftance is the effe€&t of the abfolute impenetrability of 
their conflituent parts, we neither can feel, nor know, ‘The 
hardnefs of palpable objets (and fuch only can come under 
the ferutiny of phyfical experiment) is merely relative. 

By experience we learn, that fome bodies are comparatively 
more foft or hard, penetrable or impenetrable, comprefitble or 
incompreflible, than others ; but, when we fhall have found the 
hardeft and moft compaé& body in nature, we fhall only have 
found a body that is impenetrable to others lefs penetrable. 
We have no means to make proof of its own abfolute folidity ; 
for, even the fubftance of foft clay is as impenetrable to foft 
clay as that of iron to iron. And the body which appears hard 
and impenctrable as iron to the gentle preflure of a foft hand, 
would appear foft and penetrable to the forcible impulfe of a 
hand as hard as iron. 

When Sir Ifaac Newton, therefore, inferred from the ex- 
tenfion, hardnefs, and weight of palpable bodies, that the 
primary homogeneous elements of which all bodies are confti- 
tuted, muft be extended, folid, and heavy too, he reafoned il- 
logically ; as well as took that for granted which he fhould 
have proved. 

We do not, however, as before obferved, queftion the ex- 
iftence of fuch atoms; but what are they ? To define a thing, 
by giving it a name, denoting neither more nor lefs than that 
it exifts, is no definition at all, That fuch primitive atoms do 
extend, or defcribe a certain quantity of fpace, how fimall 
foever, is the neceflary confequence ot their number, or plu- 
rality: even two mathematical points being neceffarily 
divided by fome politive diftance, which is divifible into at 
leaft three other points; as neceflarily divided by as many 
others, Either then the primary atoms muft ieverally detcribe, 
or occupy, fome certain quantity of {pace themielves, or they 
muft be divided by fomething elie that docs, New it is cer- 
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tainly more philofophieal to impute extenfion to the prima 
elements themfelves than to the mere mediuim of their divifi- 
bility. Every fuch atom muft of neceffity, therefore, occupy 
fome portion of fpace, or be of fome dimenfions ; but whether 
thefe dimenfions be fixed or changeable, whether fuch atoms 
may not be capable of dilatation and compreffion, are queftions 
no phyfical experiment can immediately decide.—If we banith 
ideal conditions, and impute to things, barely found to exift, 
fuch qualities only as they cannot be without, we. fhall attri- 
bute to fuch atoms merely the property of expanjion or capacity 
of occupying the quantity of fpace, defcribed by them, and no- 
thing more. This property, however, is, for the reafons be- 
fore given, far from being that of folidity or impenetrability. 
It will be fimply that of a power of expanfion; viz. that of 
refifting an equal expanfive force, being in contaét with, or 
ating in a contrary direétion,—And fuch, we prefume, are 
the primary elements, or atoms, of all material bodies,—It is 
not our bufinefs to fhew /ere in what tanner the foltdity and 
other phanomena of bodies mechanically refult, from the mo- 
tion of fuch elements among each other. We have juft hinted 
at the only property, we can philofophically affign fuch ele- 
ments, in order to fhew how liberal our author is in his poflu- 
lata of firft principles: even Sir Maac Newton being ftill lets 
fo than Dr. Higgins. Sir [aac, indeed, prefumed that the 
primary elements were of a determinate form, folid; and im- 
penetrable ; but then he conceived them to be inert and in- 
active. Even their fuppofed innate power of attraction, he ad- 
mitted, might be the effeét of external impulie. Dr. H. on 
the contrary conceives the attraétion of matter to be the 
innate and in{eparable quality of the primary atoms. 

** As we are convinced by experience, that the whole weight of any 
body, is equalled by the fum of the feveral weights of the fimalleit 
parts thereof which we can examine; and that the gravitation of any 
larye body confifts of the gravitations of thefe parts; and as gravitation 
is never found to ceafe, by reafon of any further divifion of maties; 
and as aerial and alkaline and other elaflic fluids do gravitate when 
their ultimate parts are held diftant trom each other, as well as when 
thefe parts cohere and form folid pondesous bodies ; it is reafonably 
inferred that each atom of an heavy homogeneal mafs, doth gravitate 
oe to the fame law which regulates the gravitation of the 
maf. 

“* In a variety of chemical operations we learn that the attraétive 
powers, whereby mafles of earth or of acid and alkali, or of any 
other kind of matier, are combined or made to cohere, do operate to 
the fame etiect on the {mallet vifible parts ot thefe maffes: and when 
the parts of folid bodies become invifible in folutions, we find the 
ulriinate invilibie parts are actuated by attractive powers, which caufe 
them 
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them to unite and form vifible particles or large maffes, in proportiort 
as the menftruum is withdrawn: and in the mixture of invifible elaf- 
tic fluids which condenfe each other, we perceive that thefe attractive 
powers actuate the’ ultimate parts of fuch fluids, as well as the vifible 
parts of the mafles which are formed of them: and thus we are au- 
thorized to conclude that each atom attracts according to the law which 
regulates the attraction of the body, confiiting of any number of fuch 
atoms; and that the law of attraction which is difcoverable in a body 
which we can examine, is the taw of attraction of the homogencal 
atoms thereof, and of any one of thefe, which by reafon of its mi- 
nutenefs we cannot examine.” 

We are by no means fatisfied with this method of reafoning, 
by induétion, as our author terms it: nor are we clear that 
gravitating bodies may not be refolved into parts that will not 
gravitate. On the contrary, we have many good reafons, in 
the like mode of induétion, to conclude, they may. In the 
next feétion our author maintains, that ‘ the atoms of matter 
are immutable in figure, and.may, without fenfible error, 
be confidered as globular bodies !’—According to the fyftem 
above-hinted, thofe particles are mutable in ngure, although 
they mujf, if at reft with refpe& to each other, aflume an 
hexagonal one. The figure of bodies, depending on their 
property of foliditv, we conceive to depend on the motion of 
their conftitueat parts, as do alfo their texture and denfity ; 
differing from the notion of Sir Ifaac Newton only as imput- 
ing that to mechanical impulfe which he imputes to phyfical 
attraétion, a difference of no impo: tance in the prefent cafe, as 
our ingenious chemift controverts both the caufe and effeét, as 
laid down by that great philofopher. ‘¢ Bodies, fays Dr. Higgins, 
are not mutabl- into each other, and the properties of the 
atoms of any elements are indefeafible.’—Sir Ifaac Newton 
had faid, in his famous Queries, printed at the end of his 
Optics, | 
“« Now the fmalleft particles of matter may cohere by the ttrongeft 
attractions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue ; and 
many of thefe may colere aud compote bivger particles whofe virtue 
‘is till weaker, and fo on tor divers fucceffions, unril the progreilion 
end in the biggett particles on which the operations in chemiftry, and, 
the colours of natural bodies depend, and which by cohering com- 
pote bodies of a fenfible magnitude, &c.” 

“« Much ftrefs is laid on this and the fubfequent paflage by thofe 
who imagine, that the {mallet phyfical parts of marter ditfer from each 
other in no re'pect ; that by the union of two or more of thefe, par- 
ticles are tormed poitefling different propertics. according to the num- 
ber and arrangement of their parts ; that fuch particles as are compofed 
of the fame number of parts, coafticute the portions of matter which [ 
call Elements ; and that particles confifting of uncqual aumbers of parts, 
an 
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7 i and differing in magnitude and figure, compofe the bodies called fi 
i compounds, ; 
4 ‘* The hypothefis is framed to accord with experiments which are fi 
a thought to indicate the converfion of any one of our elements into el 
another, and anfwers no end except that of enabling us to acquiefce in by 
i our ignorance of the proceffes of Nature: For, according to the hypo- t] 
BSA thefis, nothing more is requifite towards fuch a converfion, that a P 
procefs wherein the ultimate parts of a body may be made to aflume o 
new ariangements and to form larger or fmaller particles.” r 
We readily agree, with Dr. H, that this hypothefis is ex- 
tremely deficient, if it infers nothing more requifite to the re 
formation of chemical elements, than a mere mechanical pro- fc 
ceis, the fimple effect of accumulating attraftions. For, al 
though we do not conceive the general attraction of matter to c 
be a quality inherent in the primary atoms; but the mechani- ai 
cal effe&t of their reciprocal exiftence and a€tion, we can by n 
no means .mpute the chemical molecules or elements to a for- 
tuitous combination of iuch atoms: and yet fortuitous it feem- n 
ingly muft be if thofe elements are mutable and interchange- fi 
able, unlefs we fuppoie the Creator conftantiy attentive to fup- P 
Pe ply their wafte, and keep up their number, Admitting, with u 
\ philofophers, that the phenomena of nature are regularly pro- n 
fee duced, accord’ng to an eftablifhed method and order; the che- t! 
H mica elements, as well as the germs of plants and animals muft ti 
ht } have an immutable, or at leaft a very permanent, exiftence, 
They muft be regarded as organical molecules, whofe propet- k 
H tics are permanent and immuteble, t] 
\ As theie, however, are not the primary phyfical atoms, of 0 
which they are compounded, thofe permanent properties do P 
) a noc depend on the identical atoms of which they are compofed. . 
By Like other compound bodies, they may exift and preferve their f 
1 own identity, during the conftant admiffion and difimiffion of - 
their conftituent atoms ; and therefore it is neceflary that fuch fi 
compound elements, however different from each other, fhould u 
be formed of heterogeneous atoms. u 
The miftake feems to fie in fuppofing elementary and other 
compounds to be the mere refult of appofition and accretion of t 
fimple matter ; whereas they are the contrived combination : 
of complicated motions, ‘The two fimpleft and moft general : 
principles in nature are power and direétion ; the properties of a 
all bodies whatever being the mechanical effe& of thefe, re- t 
fulting from their original difpofition by the Creator. Thus f 
the action of every body in nature is mechanical, and its force r 
a mere mechanical force; the direction of fuch force, or the q 
combinataon of the inechanic powers, however, conftituting : 
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fach bodies, mutt be the effe& of defign, immediately refulting 
from a firft caufe, and conftituting thofe properties in fuch 
elements as our author calls e/eé:ve.—There requires nothing 
more, therefore, to fettle the difference between us and our author 
than that he make a diftinétion between chemical elements and 
phyfical ones ; not recurring to particular expedients to folve 
general phenomena, becaufe they are,neceflary to folve parti- 
cular ones. ; 

We fhall readily give up to him the expediency of having 
recourfe to permanen®immutable elements, in order to account 
for the particular phenomena of the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. We readily admit, that the organical mole- 
culz, which contribute to the compofition of bodies in each, 
are more than mere accumulations or combinations -of inert 
matter. ; . 

They poffefs properties, arifing from a contrived and per- 
manent {yftem of motion, or a combination of powers con- 
fiantly and confiftently exerted in particular dire€tions. The 
peculiar properties hence arifing, however, by no means exempt 
them from, although in fome cafes they may counteraét, the 
more general principles of phyfical aétion.—Having ; remiled 
this, we fhall quote what Dr. Higgins obferves on the immu- 
tability of the primary elements of matter. 

“ | know not any doétrine fo injurious to the caufe of natural phi- 
lofophy, as that, of the converfion of bodies; for it diverts mea trom 
the examination of what really happens to bodies in many interefting 
operations ; and it ftops ail enquiry into the properties ot the ulcimate 
parts of matter; which enquiry is the moit important of ail that can 
engaze a modern philofopher. 


“© Asit is my purpofe rather to explain and recommend, than to en- - 


force thefe notions concerning the parts and properties of matter, I 
omit a great number of obfervations, which might be offered in con- 
firmation of them ; and prefuming that my readers will collect, from 
the following fections, feveral arguments to chis efivet, I fhall conciude 
this part with the following remarks, 

‘* As nothing lefs than a fupernatural agent can annih‘late matter 
that is once created, fo nothing lefs can make the pirts of air to attraét 
each other as the parts of earth or ot water do; or can withdraw from 
any parts of matter the properties or powers once ailigned to them; or 
can caufe the heterogeneal parts to exchange their properties: and as 
all the parts of the known {} item appear, fo far as we can difcern, to 
be governed by inceffant and immurable laws, and to be tramed with 
fo much prefcience and wifdom that they require no new alterations, 
regulations, or fubitituiions, of them ; we ought to condué our en- 
quiries concerning natural bodies, by this rule; that the figure, or 
ize, or property, of an atom at any One time, is the figure and fize, 
and property of the fame at all times ; and that the powers which 
caufe 
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caufe the relations of matter, act inceflantly ; and that moft of the va. 
sieties obfervable in bodies, depend on the compofition and counter. 
action of thefe powers, during the combination of diffimilar parts of 
matter.” 

The attentive reader will fee, that if our author had con- 
fined his immutability of elements to thofe of the intermediate 
or fecondary kind, fuch as the elementary moleculz or conftitucnt 
parts of natural bodies, 1: ftead of extending it to the ultimate 
parts of matter in general, we fhould have had no objection to 
this part of his argument.—As it is, we fhould, totis viribus, 
oppofe his attempt to eftablith atrra‘tion as a primary property 
in the clements of matter, did we not conceive his aflumption 
too piccipitase, and his arguments too confuied to promtie it 
any fucce{s.—We fhall pats over, therefore, his ineffectual re- 
prehenfions of Sir Ifaac Newton on this head, and his infuf- 
ficient endeavours to prove him miftaken in matters ; wherein 
his fagacity, like that of Lord Bacon, prophetically pointed 
out what innumerable experiments have fince ferved to confirm, 
Among the‘e is, the exiftence of an univerfal elaftic medium, 
or ether; the reality of which, becaule he has no ufe far it, 
Dr. Higgins denies. —But, to take leave of our author’s intro- 
cuétion, and come at length to his Obf{crvations on Lights ; the 
profeifed fubject of his kflay—And here again, we cannot 
help conceiving he makes a falfe ftp at the threfheld. kis 
indeed, the misfortune of moft of our chemical theorifts, that 
they are deficient in the p:incipies of the mechanical philofophy, 
Hence it is that they fo often mift.ke fubftance tor power, 
matter for motion, and vice versa. At the fame time, alfo, 
they are apt to be too negligent of logical diftinétions and 
precifion of terms. Thus our author fets out, in his iirft chap- 
ter, to prove that ‘ a mocion of light is neceflary towards 
illumination and vifion.” He might almoft as weil have faid 
the motion of light is neceflary to its exiiience; in which he 
would have not been far from the truth, as light is in fat 
only a {pecies of motion. 

"# Tna room eacompatled by opaque walls and floors, we have no 
vifual fenfe of objects nor of light; and we find that this darkneds is 
either privation or quiefcence ot light. When a body in the act of 
ecmbuition is brought into the room, we have vifual fene  f light and 
of the objeéts in the room; and hence we learn, that not only the 
prefence of light, but a motion of light, is necefiary towards illumina- 
tion and vifion. For, if we fuppote the light to be emitted from the 
burning bedy, the velocity with which it ipreads excentrically to every 
part of the room, from the burning body, den tes a rapid motion of 
the light: but when we admit that no light is projected trom the burn- 
ing body, then muft we conclude, that the maiter of light exifted 
previoutly 
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vioufly in evéry menfurable part of the room, and during the utter 
darknefs of it; and that finee the quiefcence of Light is darknefs, the 
motion of light is the caufe of illumination, and we ean fee objects 
only by light in motion.” 

What a pity, that our chemical philofopher was obliged to 
bring a body into the room, in the ad of combuftion, in order 
to fet his light in motion! A North American favyage might 
with two fticks of wood, or a country blackfmith with 
two pieces of cold iron, lave foon made miotion enough to 
produce iliumination and vifion, without the aid of culinary 
hire. 

Such mere mechanical light-makers, however, might not 
have philofophy enough to know that, they could not fee in 
the prefence of light, without firft putting it inmotion. They 
might Le fuch fimpletons as to fuppofe the light eb/ent, when 
they were in utter darknefi, and infolently arrogate to thems 
felves the power of making light! But we here Fearn from our 
Jearned door, that, whether we fuppofe the ight projefied 
from the luminous body or not, it was prefent , and lay quietly 
in the dark, till their at about put it into motion. We 
cannot help remarking, on this occafion, the extreme abfurdity, 
many of our ohilofophers are guilty of, in their abufe of words, 
in treating of light, fire, &. A Mr. Jones of Oxford, author 
of an Effay on the Principles of Natural Philofophy, publifhed 
fome years fince, thus ules fire, light, and ether, as of one 
and the fame meaning. *: We muft not imagine, faid that 
reverend phyfiologift, that zat and cold are different in their 
nature ; it being the very fame element, fire, that both boils 
water and freezes it.” In like manner our author tells us, in fa&, 
that light both illuminates and envelopes us in darknefs, juft 
as it is ative or quicfcent. Hear how he makes it out. 

** When the pyrophorus of Komberg is fecluded from the immediate 
action of air, and is brought into the chamber; neither this pyropho- 
Tus nor any other object is vifible ; but when the pyrophorus expofed 
to air, enters into ecoumbuttion, it is vifible, and illuminates other 
objects. And fince the illumination continues whilft phlogiftic matter 
is emitted trom the pyrophorus, and ceafes when this emiifion ceafes, 
and when the refiduary matter of the pyrophorus is dephlogifticated 
or incombuttible ; it is evident that, if the light feen, be projected 
from the fubftance of the pyrophorus, it is feen only during the ra- 
pid motion of it ; and if the light was not emitted from the pyrophorus, 
the illumination is owing to a motion which the circumambient light 
receives froin the phlogiitic matter which is certainly emitted ftom the 
pyrophorus, 

“ The phofphorus of Kunkel caufes no illumination, whilft it is 
kept in the Torricellian void, and whilit it is by any means prevented 
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from emitting its phlogifton, The fame phofphorus illuminates, mof® 
or leis, as the quantity of phlogifton which efcapes from it, in a given 
time, is greater or lefs ; and the illumination ceafes when the phlogifton 
is departed trom the refiduary incombuttible faline matter, which with 
the freth phlogifton of any phlogiftic body is capable of forming phof- 
phorus again. And fince the phofphorus is luminous only whilft mat- 
ter is manifeftly moved from it; we clearly perceive that light at reff, 
whether in the phofphorus or diffufed in the chamber, is not fenfible 
to us; and that the illumination caufed by phofphorus confifts in the 
motion of light emitted from the phofpborus, or in the motion which 
diffufed and quiefcent light receives from the moved phlogifton of the 
phiofphorus.” 

Well, reader, what fay you to the pyrophorus of 4 
the phofporus of Kunkel, and the phlogifton of Higgins ? 
not the pyrsphorus and the phofphorus, and the pblogifton illu- 
wMinate your underftanding, and make our author’s light as clear 
as the fan at noon-day ?—No! Attend then to a fhort argu- 
ment, a little more obvious and mechanical. Light, properly 
fo called, is never either guiefcent or utterly dark, Where utter 
darknefs prevails, Light is not prefent, but totally abfent. Light 
is @ motion propagated, in vibrations, through that fubrle 
elaftic medium, which is intimately mixed with the grofler at- 
mofphere, and is extended through the whole region of fpace ; 
agreeable to the opinions of the beft modern philofophers *. 
Sir Ifaac Newton, it is true, for reafons favourable to his mas 
thematical mode of treating the fubject, chofe to confider light 
as a body projeéted from the luminous obje&. ‘This opinion 
has been, of courfe, adopted by almoft all the mathematical 
writers on the fubje& ; others have, with more reafon, rejected 
it; among which is Dr. Higgins ; who refutes not feebly the 
opinion of Sir Haac on fach tuppofed projection. 

«« The fluids ¢ which efeape from bodies during the combuftion or 
decompofition ef them, expand eccentrically from the bodies, by the 
repulfive powers of their parts. If light be combined in bodies, we 
know no other caufe of its emanation trom them during their combi- 
nation, except repulfive powers of its parts, fimilat to the foregoing 
repulfive powers ; and light flowing from bodies by fuch powers, 4 
with fuch forces, would impel and move the bodies oppofed in its 
courfe, and efpecially thofe bodies which reflect light or are faid to ftop 


P * Viz. Huygens, before Sir I. N. and Le Cat, Euler, and others 
ince. 

+ The de&or thould have faid effuvia; a fluid being rather an unitedly- 
gravitating bedy, in the atmofphere of fome other /ighter fluid ; whereas the 
efivvia, projected from bodies during combutftion, or @ny other decompo- 
fition, are feparately foating folids in a fluid generally heavier than them- 


felves. Reve 
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fight in their pores ; admitting that light moving with its utmoft ve- 
locity hath no momentum. But fince the light, which is moved where 
it illuminates, fo that the illumination proceeds above 10,000,000 of 
miles in a minute, or above 800,000 umes fwifter than founds, is 
not found * to impel the moft opaque poifed or light bodies, in the 
line of illumination ; the theory of illumination by emitted light is not 
reconcileable to the phenomena of light, by any argument trom the 
fmallnefs of its parts, and from the fmallnefs of their momentum ; 
which fubjects we fhall fpeak of in due time. 

“ The quantity of tallow which burns from a candle of the ordinary 
fize, in a fecond of time, is not equal in bulk to the fixth part of a drop 
of melted tallow. And the illumination caufed by the combuttion of 
this finall portion of tallow, may be feen even through air, in every 
part which the pupil meafures of a fpace of two or three thoufand 
fquaye miles. Reafon revolts at the fuppofition that fo much light could 
be crowded in fo finall a compafs in cold tallow}; we know no 
powers by which it can be projected, except thofe of the mutual re- 
pulfions of its parts ; we cannot from any analogy infer, that fuch a 
minute portion of grofs matter can concentrate and combine with fo 
great a quantity of the repellent matter of light; and unlefs we admit 
hypothetis as a proof of this hypothefis of the motion of light, the 
fuppofitions of the ingenious Mr. Canton, Mr. Melville, and others, 
concerning the wide intervals between the parts of light, relatively to 
the bulk of them, does not give any colour of truth to the notion of 
this emiffion of light from burning bodies. 

* If we fuppofe the moved light, which illuminates in all {paces 
between the tun and vifible bodies celeftial and terreftrial, to be pro- 
jected from the fubftance of the fun; and that it moves from the fun 
to us in about eight minutes ; ail thefe {paces mutt be replenifhed in the 
firft eight minutes of fun-fhine, with as much light as is fufficient for 
ftrong illumination, which is all that is at any time found equally 
diffufed in thefe fpaces; and every minute thereafter, light will be 
concentrated or accumulated in them. But as light can be concentrated 
by convex lenticular glafles and concave mirrors, befides other means 
to be naticed hereafter; and as we are well aflured that a concentra- 
tion of light to the thoufandth part of the {pace in which it is utually 
ditfufed, 1s capable of exciting great heat and combuttion in bodies 
expofed ta it, wherever the fun illuminates freely ; the concentration 
of light, refulting from the prefumed continual emiffion of it, mutt 
make the fun-fhine of every hour much hotter than that of the 


* Te is peculiarly remarkable in this treatife, that the author fuppofes 
every thing /of, or not in being, which is not found. Now, though, with 
what we have once pofefed, it is much the fame thing, whether it be /of or 
not to be found, this is not the cafe, with things not yet policficd or dil- 
covered. Rev, 


+ Efpecially as the tallow obfcures the wick, blackens the cover of the 
candleftick or the cieling, and proves, that our /ight is manufactured of the 
Maatcrials of darknefs. Rev. 
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former hour; and in a certain time, from the firft ation of the fun, 
which is to eight minutes, as the area of a burning glats is to the 
area of its real focus; this our world muft be red hot and flaming; 
* and the fun mutt be watting daily, and in time incapable of emitting 
light, or of illuminating our earth, by reafon ot the difpendiuin of 
light from every tace of it, as well as from that prelented to us at any 
inftant. 

** Thefe confequences do not follow the action of the fun, but are 
totally repugnant to our experience during thouiands of years ; and the 
premiies from which they flow are erroneous; however ingenioully 
the Rev. Dr. Horfley and others endeayour to extenuate the wafte of 
the fun, which muit be the confequence of the fuppofed emiffion of 
light; unlefs the fun hath a power of drawing back light, as faft as he 
is fuppofed to emit light: for the falling of comeis into the fun, is a 
mere conjecture +. And, concerning that power, it were fuflicient 
to remark, that the exiitence of it is not demonftraied. But we may 
further obferve, that it is altogether improbable. For the caufe of il- 
lumination is not fenfibly weaker in any one face of the fun than in 
another; and the fun acts inceflantly in illuminating the fpaces and 
bodies around it; and it is impoflible, by any known property of mate 
ter, or law of nature, for the a body to exert, at the fame inftant 
and in the fame coatt, a power or propelling any matter, and a con, 
trary power of drawing back the fame matter again as quickly as it was 
propelled, anc from the greateft known diftances: and it is impoffible 
that two fuch powets fhould not counteraét each other, and rather poife 
the matter on which they aét, in a {tate of a relative re{t, than caufe a 
rapid motion of it, progyeifive in fome parts, and retrograde in others, 
interceding thefe. It is moreover to be confidered, that if the light 
fuppofed to be emitted from the fun, were drawn back to the fun as taft 
as it is emitted, there could be no darknefs in the night ; becaufe the 
current of light returning to the fun, muft illuminate, as well as that 
proceeding from it, if iliumination confiit in the progreflive mation of 
light. 

 Thofe who imagine that the fun emits the light by which it il. 
luminates, muft allow that thoufands of ftars, and of fires on this our 
earth, are continually emitting light in addition to that of the fun f. 
And thus the error of the hypothefis is aggravated; fince a multitude 
of bodies emitting light inceliantly into the fame fpaces, are not found 


* Here aur author falls into the common errour, of confounding light 
with fire; to which it relates merely by the fame aflociation of ideas, which 
makes an elephant dance at the beat of a drum. The dumb beaft is con- 
ftantly burnt in the toes to the found of the ta-tco. Rev. 

+ By no means. Dr, H. though right in the main of this argument, is 
peniy nq aftronomer, ‘The planets, it is now demonftrable, tend con- 

antly to an obliquity, by which they will in time become comets, and from 
their excentricity either will fall into the fun, or be totally burnt up and 
difpated Ly their approach to it. Dy. H. talks idly of the experience of 
thoufands of years ona fubject, which that of millions of years cannot deters 
mine. Rev. 
_ f This is fomething like the widow’s weeping and the drunkard’s water> 
ing into the fea. Rev, 
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to inereafe the quantity of light thercin, nor to fufler any wafte of their 
fubitance *. : ah ik 

‘© The philofophers who affirm that tilumination 1S canfed bya pro- 
greflive motion ot Light; when they confider how many funs, if the 
fixed itars be funs, and how many millions of fires, are continually 
emitting Light, by their hypothelis ; and when they recollect that all 
mafles of grofs matter are pervious to Light; mutt acknowledge that 
all known places are replenifhed with Light, and no place can be void 
of Light in any inftant of time ; and our atmofphere ely cciaily, which 
is open to the fun and ftars and fires, can never be deficrent of Light. 
And when they further obferve how Light, condented in bodies placed 
in the focus of a burning-glais, expands trom the bodies, when the in- 
ftrument of condenfation is removed, nearly in the fame manner as 
other elaftic fluids expand when the condenfing power ceales; they 
will perceive, that by reafon of this expantibiliry of Light, all places of 
which we have any knowledge muft contain Light in quantities which 
are nearly as the fpaces, except in the vicinity of bodies which attra& 
or concentrate Light ; as we fhall fhew hereatier, Now if the parts of 
Light by which we fee the fun, were emitted from the fun, they muft 
dart fwittly 800,000,000 of miles through a {pace already fupplied 
abundantly with Light, without impinging on the parts of it; and they 
mutt likewife move rapidly many leagues through the denfer parts of 
our atmofphere, without clafhing with the grofler atoms of air to as to 
be topped by them; and when an ethereal fluid diffufed in all known 
{pace is aflumed, they mutt moreover move through this ether without 
impediment, and with the toregoing velocity. But we have no experi- 
mental evidence of fuch motion; it was originally fuppofed, only for 
the fake of certain phenomena, which may, in the prefent riper flate 
of natural knowledge, be explained without it, as we fhall fhew; and 
fince there is no fimilitude of it in nature, and it hath no conformity 
with the eftablifhed laws of motion, it is to Common underftanding in- 
credible. 

“¢ Ifthe air were equally denfe at every altitude of the atmofphere ; 
and if the parts of airand Light, and of the ether if you will, weve all 
difpofed fo as to be equally diitant from each other ; it were poffible that 
Light might move rapidly and progreffively between thete parts, in 
certain directions without touching them. But this cannot happen in 
all the directions in which we have fenfe of rectilinear illumination : 
neither can it happen in air whofe parts are unequally diftant in any 
two different alutudes, and are perpetually changing their places and 
arrangement relatively to each othcr, when they are agitated by winds 
and other caales. And as we fee againit the wind, or athwart the wind, 
as well as with it, and through ftiil air in any one direction as well as 
in another, allowance being made for the turbid itate and greater den- 
lity of the air near the earth ; and through water and glafs of any thick- 
nefs, in which the motion of Light is not ftifled by means #0 de confi- 
dered hercafter, as well in one direction as in another; although the 
pores of thefe fluids, and efpecially of incompretlible folid bodies can- 
not be continued, in all poflible directions, uninterrupted by the folid 


* One would think this reprefentation of light, as a body, would have 
cured our author of this iypothelis likgwife. Rev 
matter 
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matter of the fluids and bodies, fo as to give paflaye to the Light in 3 
firaight courfe, however it may fall on them; Light is not moved 
from the fun and burning bodies with a continued progreflive rapid 
motion.” f 

~ Our author brings fome collateral arguments to difprove the 
projection and progreffive motion of light from the Juminous 
body, which are apt and pertinent. 

“If,” fays he, “ it were true that the parts of Light, which illu. 
minate when we fee a number of {ftars or candles, are emitted with 
great velocity from thele bodies; thefe parts being moved in different 
directions towards each other, ought, either by impinging cr by repels 
ling each other when they approach, to be turned out of the rectilinear 
way between each luminary and the eye, and ought to take a courfe 
very different from that of the experienced illumination. According 
to the hypothefis, the torrent of Light from the fun is much denfer 
than that from a ftar; and when the fun fhines obliquely on our hori- 
zon, the weaker torrent of Light flowing from the dave: ought to fall 
in with, or be turned out of its way by, the denfer and ttronger torrent 
from the fun; fo that ftars near the zenith fhould be invilible to a man 
looking towards them from the bottom of a deep pit. But thefe con- 
clufions refulting from the hypothefis are falfe; and therefore the hy- 
pothefis is erroneous.” 

Again, “¢ The phenomena of reflections of Light further thew, 
that illumination doth not confittin a continued progreffive motion of 
its parts. For a mirror placed in the fun-beam admitted into a dark 
chamber, fo as to reflect the illumination, in the line of incident illu- 
mination as nearly as is pofiibie, does not weaken or {catter the jllumi- 
nation in the beam of Light; which it ought to do, if the incident 
and reflected Light were moved progreflively in contrary directions : 
and the illumination obliquely incident on a broad mirror, is not found 
to difturb the reflected illumination, as it ought, according to the laws 
of motion, if the Light of the incident and reflected beams which crofs 
each other, were moved rapidly and progreffively ; and as it ought, 
whether the parts of this Light impinge on cach other, or fhun each 
ather by virtue of a repulfive power: and for the like reafons the phe- 
nomena of illumination reflected regularly to a focus, by concave mir 
rors, in a direction oblique and contrary to that in which the Light is 
fuppofed to be moved from the fun to the concave mirrors ; plainly 
thew that Light is not moved in continued progreflion.” 

And again, “ if we confider the Light contained in illuminated 
fpaces, we cannot from any analogy prefume that illumination is con- 
tunued by any progreflive motion of Light. When a {tone is thrown 
into flagnant water, the motion of the parts of water contiguous to the 
ftone, is communicated to the circumambient water; and the extreme 
circular waves which reach the banks, do not confift of the parts firit 
impelled, but of the water which was contiguous to the banks; and if 
the ftone be fmall relatively to the water, the motion of the water is 
manifeftly undulatory, where it is not fenfibly progreffive. A  perfon 
immerfed in water, can hear the collifion of two ftones in the watet, at 
a great dittance, as the learned Dr. Franklin obferves. In this cafe the 
whole water hath no progreilive motion, althoygh motion is propa~ 
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ented in it to the greateft diftances at which the experiment has been 


ma When we find motion thus excited in immenfe quantities of a 
giofs and heavy fluid, by forces incapable of giving fenfible progref= 
five motion to very finall portions of it; and when we confider that 
the mater expanding from burning bodies doth not appear to have any 
confiderable momentum ; we find fome reafon from analegy to prefume 
that the motion of Light isa propagated motion, but none to believe 
that Light is propelled treely through Light with progreffive motion. 

« When a bell is rung, motion is fentibly propagated in air to the 
diftance of many miles, without any continued progreffive motion of 
the air; and the force neceffary to generate this motion is incom 
bly lefs than the force which would be neceflary to propel fuch a bedy 
of air through air with the velocity of found. Between our fenfe of 
the vibrations of air, and our fenfe of the motion of Light; betweem 
ftillnefs or quiefcence of air, and darknefs or quiefcence of Light; be- 
tween found and illumination ; between the fwiftnefs of found in a 
groft and heavy fluid confiderably denfe, and the greater fwiftnefs of 
illumination in a rare fluid, whofe parts do not gravitate fenfibly ; ‘bes 
tween the force neceffary to caule found, and the force neceflary te 
caufe illumination ; we perceive fome analogy. But we find none ja 
elattic fluids to countenance the hypothefis of the projection and rapid 
progreflive motion of Light through Light, or the continued proputle 
tion of one body of Light by another. 

“ Air propelled from the bellows, or by the explofion of gunpow- 
der; aad all other blafts of air againft air, caufe eddies and devious 
motions of the air; and the projected air lofes its motion in the am- 
bient air in a {mall time and fpace. So Light, if it be an elaftic fluid 
as we fhall prefently endeavour to foew, being projected trom the luci+ 
ferous parts of the fun, or from the fire in a light-houfe; would ina 
fhort time and fpace bend out of the right courfe of illumination and 
{pend its motion in the circumjacent light.” 

Having now come to the end, of what is publifhed, of this 
Effay, we fhall take leave of the prefent publication with ob- 
ferving, that the author, having greatly excited our curiofity 
about the phenomenon of light, hath left us much in the dark 
about the manner in which he intends to account for it. He 
feems neither to fide with Sir Ifaac Newton, in allowing it to 
confift of minute particles neceffarily projeéted and progref- 
fively propelled from the luminous body ; nor with thofe who 
confider it merely as motion, prepogated through an elaftic 
medium. Tothe latter, indeed, he appears, from his allufion 
to the propagation of found, the moft to incline; but he might 
as well call the common atmofphere found, ‘or the matter ‘of 
found, as call the medium, through which Jight is propagated, 
light, or the matter of light.—We would recommend to Dr.. 

iggins, in the profecution of this treatife to confider, that 
more depends on logical precifion of terms, even in #ateral 
philofophy, than he perhaps is aware of, and that it is to litile 
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purpofe a writer may have clear ideas himfelf, if he be nog 
potlcffed of a preciicaels of expreflion, capable of conveying them 
to others. 
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Reports of the Humane Society, inftituted in the year 1774, for the 
recovery of perfons apparently drowned, For the year 1776. 8v0. 
Printed ior the Soctety. 


In thefe reports for the yezr 1776, the worthy editors have, 
in fome re!peéts, adhered to their former plan; they have 
firft given thoie fuccefsful cafes which have fallen under the 
immediate infpe€tion of the Society ; together with a fummary 
view of the unfuccefsful ones ; by which the reader will plainly 
fee how much they have gained over the preceding years: 
they have afterwards given the caies which have been commu- 
nicated to them from individuals, or from other Societies. To 
thefe they have fubjoined a fecond part; containing a general 
account of the proceedings of the Society, and of other eftab- 
lifhments which have originated from theirs; and alfo fome 
fingular cafes, chictly feleed from the publications of the 
Dutch and French, in order to demonftrate ftill further the afs 
fertion, that perfons are equally recoverable in fudden fufpen- 
fions of the vital powers from various other caufes, and to anis 
mate to ftill greater perfeverance in the moft defperate and 
alarming accidents. 

In the introduétion we are alfo made acquainted with a cirs 
cunftance, that does not appear from the perufal of their res 
ports, ux. that of the number of objc&s, for whom the pro- 
mifed rewards were paid, no lefs than eleven out of fourteen 
have been preferved from committing an a& of fuicide: that 
all of them are reconciled to life; nor have they indicated the 
leaft inclination to repeat their horrid purpoies. 

Succefs to the humane and pious endeavours of {0 truly lau- 
dable an inftitution ! 





Inflruftions of a Dutchefs to her Son; tranflated into Englifh from 
the original Italian. By a young Lady, 4to. 28 6d. Becket. 


A tolerable tranflation of a tract, confifting of common- 
place obfervations on trite topics; publifhed by the tranflator’s 
Italian maiter, as a fpecimen of his fair pupil's proficiency in 
the language, 


The : 
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The Hiftory of America, By William Robertfon, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of the Univerfity of Edinburg, and Hiftoriographer te 
his Majefty for Scotland. . 2 Vols. 4t0. al. 2s. Cadell, 
London, Balfour, Edinburgh. 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


In the eighth and laft book of this valuable and entertaining 
hift ory, the i ingenious author enters on the confideration of the 
Spanith fyfte: n.of coloniz folly a fabject peculiarly interefting 
at the prefent juncture. “Tn do oing this he gives a “general i idea 
of the policy of Spain in the ori inal fettlement of its Americar 
provinces, 


«© But the eftablithments of the Spaniards in the New-World, fays 
he, though fatal to its ancient inhabitants, were made at a period 
when that monarchy was capable of forming them to beft advantage, 
By the union of < li its petty ‘kingdoms, Spain was become a powertul 
ttate, equal to to great an undert: aking. Its monarchs, having ex- 
tended their prerogative far beyond the limi its which once circumfcrib- 
ed the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, were hardly fubject 
to controul, either in exerting, or in executing their meafures, In 
every wide extended empire, the form of government mutt be fimple, 
and the authority of the fovereign abfolute ; ; that his refolutions may 
be taken with promptitude, and pervade he whole with undiminifhed 
force. Such was the power of the Spanifh monarchs, when they were 
called to deliberate concerning the mode of eftablifhing their dominion 
over the moft remote provinces, that had ever been tubjected to any 
European tate. In this deliberation, they felt themfelves under no 
— reftraint, and that as independent matters of their owa 

refolves, they might iffue the edicts requifite for modelling the goe 
vernment of the new colonies, by a me re act of prerogative, 

** This early interpolition of the S Spanith crown, in order to regu 
late the policy ‘and trade of its colonies, isa peculiarity which diftin- 
guifhes their progrefs from th it of the colonies of any other European 
nation. When the Portuguefe, the Englifh, and French, tcok pof- 
feflion of thofe regions in America which they now occupy, the ad- 

vantages which they promited to = Id were fo remote and uncertain, 
that they were fuffered to ftrog rele through a hard infancy, almoft with- 
out guidance and protection "from the parent flare, But gold and 
filver, the firft productions of the Spinith fe ttlements in the New 
World, were more alluring, and iminediately attracted the attention 
of their monarchs. Tl hovgh they had conn ribut ed little to the dilcoe 
very, and almoff nothing to the conqucit of the New World, they in- 
ftantly aflumed the function of its legiflators ; and having acquired a 
fpecies of dominiow iormerly unknown, they formed a plan for 
exercifing it, to which nothing fimilar eccurs in the hittory of 
human affairs.” 


Our Hiftorian proceeds to trace the outline of the fyftem 
of government, adopted by Old Spain, for the fubjection of 
Yar. VI, N ker 
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her Colonies ; expatiating on the political motives for fuch 
adoption, 


“ The firft object, fays he, of the Spanifh monarchs was to fecure 
the productions of the colonies to the parent flate, by an abfolute pro- 
hibicion -o1 any intercourfe with toreign nations. ‘They took pofleifion 
of America by right of conquett; and, confcious of the feeblenefs ot 
their infant fetilements, and aware of the difficulty in eftablithing 
their dominion over fuch vait regions, or of retaining fo many reluc- 
tant nations under the yoke, they dreaded the intrufion of ftrangers ; 
they even fhunned their infpection, and endeavoured to keep them at 
a diftance from their coats. This fpirit of jealoufy and exclufion, 
which at firft was natural, and perhaps neceflary, augmented as their 
pofleffions in America extended, and the value of them came to be 
more tully underitood. 1a coniequence of it, a fyitem of colonizing 
was introduced, to which there had hitherto been nothing fimilar 
among mankind, In the ancient world, it was not uncommon to fend 
forth colonies. But they were of two kinds only. ‘They were either 
migrations, which ferved to difburden a flate of its iuperfluous fubjects, 
when they multiplied too fait for the territory which they occupied; 
or they were military detachments ftationed, as garrifons, in a con- 
quered province. The colonics of fome Greek republics, and the 
fwarms of northern barbarians which fetted in different parts of Europe, 
were of the fir{t fpecies. The Roman colonies were of the fecond. 
In the tormer, the connection with the moiiier country quickly ceafed, 
and they became independent ftates. In the latter, as the disjunction 
was not complete, the dependence continved, In their American 


fettlements, the Spanith monarchs took what was peculiar to each, and, 


ftudied to unite them. By tending colonies to regions fe remote, by 
eftablifiing in each a ‘orm of interior poliey and adminifiration, under 
dittinct governors, and with peculiar laws, they disjoined them from 


the mother-country. By retaining ia their own hands the rights of 


=< 


legiflation, as well as that of impoting taxes, together wirh the power 
of nominating the perfons who iuled every department, civil or military, 


they fecured their dependence. Happily for Spain, the fituation of 


her colonies was fuch, as rendered it poifble to reduce this new idea 
into practice. Almott all the counrries which fhe had difcovered and 
occupied, lay within the tropics. ‘The productions of that large por- 
tion of the globe, are diferent fiom thole of kurope, even in its mott 
fouthern provinces. The qualities of the climate and of the foil natu- 
rally turn the induftry of thofe who fetle there into new channels. 

Vhen the Spaniards frit took poffeffion of their domains in America, 
the precious metals which they yielded, were the cnly object that 
attracted their attention. Even when their efforts began to take a 
betier direction, they employed themfelves almoft wholly in rearing 
fuch peculiar productions of the climate, as, from their rarity or value, 
were of chief demand in the mother-country. Allured by vatt prof- 
pects ot immediate wealth, they diidained to waite their induitry on 
what was lefs lucrative, but of fuperior moment. In order to render it 
impoilible to correct this error, and to prevent them from making any 
efiurts that might interfere with thofe of Spain, the eftablifhment of 
feveral 
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feveral fpecies of manufactures, and even the culture of the vine, or 
olive, are prohibited in the colonies, under fevere penalties, They 
mutt trutt entirely tothe mother-country for the objeéts of primary 
necefity. Their cloths, their furniture, their inttruments of labour, 
their luxuries, and even a confiderable part of the provifions which 
they confume, were imported from Spain. During a great part of the 
fixteenth century, Spain potieiing aa exteniive commerce and flourtih- 
ing manutactures, could iupply with great cafe the growing demands 
of her colonies, trom her own flores. The produce of their mines 
and plantations was given in exchange for theic, But all that the 
colonies received, as well as all that they gave, was conveyed in 
Spanith bottoms. No veffel belonging to the colonies was ever per- 
mitted to carry the comiodities of America to Europe. Even the 
commercial intercourfe of one colony with another, was eitber abfalutely 
srohibited, or limited by many jealous reftrictions. All that America 
yields flows into the ports of Spain; all that it confumes muit itive 
from them. No foreigner can enter one of its colonies without expres 
permiffion ; no velfel of any foreig.; nation is received into theif har- 
bours; and the pains of death, with confifcation of moveables, are 
denounced againit every inhabitant who preiumes’ to trade with them. 
‘Thus the colonies are kept in a tlate of perpetual pupillage ; and by 
the introdustion of this commercial dependence, a refinement in policy 
of which Spain fet the iirtt example to the European nations, the 
fupremacy of the parent ftate hath been maintained over remote 
coionies during two centuries and a half.” 

Such, according to our hiftorian, were the capital maxims, 
to which the Spanif{h monarchs attended in forming their new 
fettlements in America. ‘They could not plant, however, he 
obierves, with the fame rapidity that they had deftroyed ; 
while, from many concurring caufes, their progre{s was fo 
extremely flow, in filling up the immenie void their devafta- 
tions liad occafioned. 

“ As toon as the rage for difcovery and adventure began to abate, 
the Spaniards opened their eyes to dangers and dittreffes, which ar firit 
they did not perceive, or had defpiied. ‘he nuincrous hardthips with 
which the inembers of infant colonies have to struggle, the diieaies of 
unwholefome climates, fatal to the confitution of Europeans; the 
difficulty of bringing a country, covered with foretts, into culture ; 
the want of hands neceflary for labour in fome provinces, and the tlow 
reward of induftry in all, unlefs where the accidental difcovery of 
mines enriched a few fortunate adventurers, were evils univertally felt 
and magnified, Diteouraged by the view of thefe, the fpirit of migra- 
tion was fo much damped, that fixty years after the diicovery of the 
New World, the number of Spaniards in all its provinces is computed 
not to have exceeded fifteen thoufand.” 


— 


ltecings ng bens: 


This computation, indeed, was made by Benzoni ; who, 
writing with the fpirit of a malcontent, probably calculated 
rather too low. Be this as it may, it is pretty certain, that 
when Benzoni wrote, viz. in the year 1550, the number of 
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emigrants from Old Spain, with their immediate defcendants, 
formed but a very inconfiderable body of people, in compariton 
with their number in prefent ftate of increafed population ; 
which our author thus defcribes, 
‘6 So fertile and inviting are the regions of America, which the 
Spaniards have occupicd, that nowwithitunding all the circumttances, 
which have checked and retarded population, it has gradually increafed, 
and filled the colonies or Spain with citizens of various orders. Among 
thefe, the Spaniards, who ariive from Europe, diltinguifhed by the 
name of Chapetones, are of the firft rank and power. From the je: lous 
attention of the Spanith court to fecure the dependence of the colonies, 
every departs nent of con ifequence is fil led | by perfons fent from E Zurope ; 
and in order to prevent any of dubious fidelity from being employed, 
each mutt bring proof of a clear defcent from a family of Old Chriftians, 
untainted with an¢ mixture of Jewith or Mahometan blood, and never 
difgraced by any _ ‘ure of the inquilition, In fuch pure hands, 
power 1s deemed to be fat tely lodged, and almoit every public funé Sans 
trom the viceroyalty downw: ards, is commiited to them alone. Every 
perfon, who by his birth, or refidence im America, may be fufpected 
of any atte 1chment or interett adverfe to the mether- -country, is the ob- 
ject of diftrutt to fuch a degree, as amounts nearly to an exclufion from 
all offices of confidence or authority. By this confpicuous predilec- 
tion of the court, the Chapetones are raifed to fuch pre-eminence in 
America, that they look down with difdain on every other order of 
— 

The character and ftate of the Creoles, or defcendants of Europeans 
fettled in America, the fecond clals of fubjects in the Spanifh colonies, 
has enabled the Chapetones to acquire other advantages, hardly lefs 
ch they derive trom the partial savour of 








confiderable than thofe 
yovernment. Thou: sh fome of the Creolian race are delcended trom 





the conquerors of the New World ; though trace up their 
pedigree to the noblett families in Spain; though many are pofleded of 
ampie fortunes, yet, by the enervating intlucave of a fulury climate, 
by or * rigour of a jealous government, an dby their def pair of attain- 
ing that diftinction to which mankind natural lly afpire, the vigour of 


the 


their minds is fo entirely broken, that a great part of thes 
in luxurious indulgences, mingled with an illiberal fupertftition itil 
more cebafing. Languid and warntenpenany s, the operations of au 
active extended commerce would be to them fo cumberfome and op- 
prefive, that in almotit every part ot America they decline en; raging 
it ite The iaterior traffic of every colony, as well as its tr: ade with th - 
neighbouring pare and with Spain itfelr, are carried on chief 
by the Chapetoncs; who, as the recompeuce of their nase Depo 
immenfe weal h, while the Creoles, fuok in floth, ave fatisficd with 
the revenues of their paternal eftates. 

“* From this ftated competition for power and wealth, between thofe 
two orders of citizens, and the various pafiions excited by a rivalthip fo 
inierefting, their hatred is violent and implacable. On every occalion, 
fymptoms of th is averfion break out, and the common appellations 
which each Leftuws on the other, are as contemptuous as thofe which 
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flow from the moit deep-rooted national antipathy. ‘The court of 
Spain, from a refinement of diftruftiul policy, cherifhes thofe feeds of 
difcord, and foments this mutual jealoufy, which not only prevents 
the two moft powerful clafles of its fubjects in the New World from 
combining again{t the parent ftate, but prompts each with the moft 
vigilant zeal, to obferve the motions and to counteract the fchemes of 
the other. 

“ The third clafs of inhabitants in the Spanifh colonies is a mixed 
race, the offspring either of an European and a negroe, or of an Euro- 
pean and Indian, the former called Mulattoes, the latter Mejftizos. As 
the court of Spain, folicitous to incorporate its new vaflals with its an- 
cient fubjects, early encouraged the Spaniards fettled in America to 
matty the natives of that country, feveral alliances of this kind were 
formed in their infant colonies. But it has been more owing to li- 
centious indulgence, than to compliance with this injunction of their 
fovereigns, that this mixed breed has multiplied fo greatly, as to con- 
ftituce a confiderable part of all the population in all the Spanith fettle- 
ments. ‘The feveral itages of defcent in this race, and the gradual va- 
riations of fhade until the African black, or the eopper-colour of Ame- 
rica, brighten into an European complexion, are accurately marked by 
the Spaniards, and each diftinguifhed by a peculiar name. Thofe 
of the firit generation are now confidered, and treated as Indians and 
negroes ; but in the third defcent, the characteriftic hue of the tormer 
difappears ; and in the fitth, the deeper tint of the latter is fo entirely 
eflaced, that they can no longer be diftinguifhed from Europeans, and 
are entitled to all other privileges. It is chiefly by the mixed race, 
whote frame is remarkably robutt and hardy, that the mechame arts are 
carried on, and other active functions in focicty difcharged, which the 
two higher clafles of citizens, trom pride, or trom indolence, difdain 
to exercile. 

* The negroes hold the fourth rank among the inhabitants of the 
Spanith colonies. In feveral of their fetrlermenrs, particularly in New 
Spain, negroes are chiefly employed in domeftic fervice. They form 
a principal part in the train of luxury, and are cherifhed and careticd 
by their fuperiors, to whofe vanity and picafures they are equaily tub- 
fervient. Their drets and appearance is hardly lefs fplendid than that 
of their matters, whofe manuers they imitate, and whofe paffions they 
inbibe. Elevated by this diftinction, they have affumed tuch a tone 
of fuperiority over the Indians, and treat them with fuch infolence 
aud icorn, that the autipathy between the two races has become impla- 
cable. Even i: Peru, where negroes are more numerous, and empioy- 
ed in ficidwork as well as domettic fervice, they maintain their afcend- 
ant over the Indians, and their mutual hatred fubfitls with equal vio- 
lence. ‘The laws have induftrioutly tomenied this averlion, to which 
accident gave rife, and by moit rigorous injunctions, have endeavoured 
to prevent every intercourie that might form a bond of union between 
the tworaces. Thus, by an artiul policy, the Spaniards derive iirength 
from that which isthe weaknefs of other European colonies, and have 
fecured as atlociates and detenders, thofe very perfons who eliewhere 
are objects of jealoufy and terror,” 
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The laft and loweft order of citizens are thofe, whofe ancef- 
tors were the firft poffeffors of the country, the Native Indians ; 
of whofe prefent deprefled condition, the hiftorian gives a par- 
ticular deicription ; by no means according with that original 
{pirit of inhuman policy, by which they were firft reduced, 
On this occafion our hiftorian himfelf, indeed, makes the 
following reficétions. 


“ In thofe regulations of the Spanifh monarchs, we difcover tio 
traces of that cruel fyftem of extermination, which they have been 
charved with adopting ; and if we admit, that the neceflity of fecuring 
fubfiftence for their colonies, or the advantages deriv ed from work Ing 
the mines, give them a right to avail them‘elves of the labour of the 
Indians, we muft allow, thai uw the attention with which they regulate 
and recompence that labour, is provident and fagacious. In no code 
of laws is greater folicitude difplayed, or prec: tions multiplied with 
more concern for the prefervation, the fecurity, and the happine! {s of 
the fubject, than we difcover in the collection ‘of the Spanifh laws for 
the Indies. But thofe later regu! lations, like the more early edicts 
which have been already mentioned, have too often poe inetfectual 
remedies againit the evils which which they were intended to prevent. 
Jn every age, if the fame caufes continue to operate, the fame effects 
snuft follow. From the immenfe dillance between the power entrutied 
with the execution of laws; and that, by whofe authority they arc 
enacted, the vigour even of the moft abfolute government mutt 
relax, and the dread of a fuperior too remote to obierve with accu- 
yacy, or to punith with difpatch, muft infenfibly abate. Notwith- 
fianding the numerous injunctions of the Spanith monarchs, the Indians 
till fuffer, on many occafions, both from the avarice of individuals, 

and irom the exactions of the maciftrates, who ought to have protected 

ee n; unreafonable tafks are impofed ; the term of their labour is 
prolonged, and they groan under ail the infults and wrongs which are 
the lot of a dependent people. From fome information on which I 
can depend, fuch oppreifion abounds more in Peru, than in any other 
colony. But it is not general. According to the accot ints, even of 
thofe authors who are mott difpofed to exagzarate the fuffering of the 
Indians, they, in we eral provinces, enjoy not only eale, but afiluence ; 
they — larse farms; they are mafters of numerous berds and 
flocks ; and, by the a Bs which they have acquire dof European 
arts and induitr; » are fupplied not only with the necefiaries, but wita 
many luxuries of life.” 

After diiplaying the advantages which Old Spain at firft 
deduced from colonies fo politically and fuccefsfully eftablithed, 
Our author draws a matfterly picture of the feveral caufes con- 
tributing to the lofs of them. 

* Ttis with nations as it is with individuals: when wealth flows in 
gradua lly , and with mederate increafe, it iveds and nourithes that acti- 
vity which is friendly to commerce, and calls it forth into vigorous 
and well-conducted exertions; but when it pours in fuddenly, and 
with tuo full a flream, it overturns all fober plans of induftry, and 
brings 
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brings along with it a tafte for what is wild and extravagant, and daring 
in bufinefs erin action. Such was the great and fudden augmentation 
of power and revenue, that the potleii jon of America brot ight into 
Spain, and fome fymptoms of its pernicious influence upon the political 
operatiens of that monarchy foon began to appear. For a contiderable 
tue, however, the fupply of trea(ure from the New World was fcanty 
and prec: arious, and the genius of Charles V. conducted public mea- 
fures with fi iach prudence, that the efi ects of this influence were little 
perceive d But when Phili ip if. if cended the Spanith throne, with 
talents rar inferior to thofe of his fat! her, and remittances from the colo- 
nies became a regular and vatt branch of reventie, ‘the fatal operation 
of this rapid change in the ftate of the kingdom, both en the monarch 
aa his people, wasat once confpicuous. Philip, pofleffing that {pirit: 
ot unce sting affiduit ty, Which often characterizes the ambition of men 
of moderate talents, entertained fuch an high opinion of his own re- 
fources, that he thought nothing too arduous tor him to undertake. 
Shut up himfeli in the folicude ot the Efcurial, he troubled and annoy- 
ed ail the uations around him, He waged open war with the Dutch 
and Envlith ; he encouraged and aided a rebellious faction in France ; 
he — Portugal, and maiatained armies and garrifons in Italy, 
Africa, and both theIndies. By fuch a multiplicity of great and com- 
plicated oj pans purfued with ardour during the courfe of a long 
reign, Spain was drained both of men and money. Under the weak 
adminit trat a of his fucceflor, Philip If. the vigour of the nation 
cont ine ied to decreafe, and funk into the lowett decli ne, when the ins 
contiderate bigotry of that monarch expelled at once near a million of 
his mott induttrious fubjects, at the very time when the exhaufted ftate 
of the kingdom required fome extraordinary exertion of political wil- 
dom toa vement its numbers, and to revive its firength. Early in the 

vemecnth century, Spain felt fuch a diminution in the number of Iter 
people, that trom inability to recruit her armies, fhe was obliged to 
contract her operations. Her flourithing manufactures were fallen i into 
decay. Her flee ts, Which had been the ierror of all Europe, were ruin- 
ed. mee extenfive foreign commerce was leit, ‘The trade between 
different parts of her own dominions was interrupted, and the fhips 
whi hes attempted to carry iton, were taken and plundered by enemies, 
whot m they once defpi: ed. Even agriculture, the primary object of in- 

Guttry in every proiperous ftate, was neglected, and one of the moft 
iertile countries in ‘surope hardly raifed what was iufficient for the fup- 
port of its own inhabitants, 

“In proportion as the population and manufa¢tures of the parent 
tate declined, the demands or her colonies continued to increafe. The 
Spaniards like their monarchs, intoxicated with the wealth which pours 
ed in annually upon them, det ferted the paths of induttry to which they 
had been accuitomed, and repaired with eagvernefs to thofe regions from 
which this a, four yesh eds By this sage of uni gration, another drain 
was opened, and the ftrength of the celonies augmented by exhautting 
that of the mother- -country . Allthoie emigrants, as weil as the adven- 
turers, who at firit iettled in America, depended abi: lutely upon Spain 
for almoft every article of neceilary coniumption. Engaged in more 
alluring and lucrative purfuits, or prevented by reftraints which go- 
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vernment impofed, they could not turn their own attention towards ef- 
tablifhing the manufactures requifite for comfortable fubfiftence. They 
received (as I have obferved in another place) their clothing, their 
furniture, whatever minifters to the eafe and luxury of life, and even 
their inftruments of labour from Europe. Spain, thinned of people 
and void of induttry, was unable to fupply their increafing demands, 
She had recourfe to her neighbours. The manufactures of the Low 
Countries, of England, of France, and of Italy, which her wants 
called into exiftence, or animated with new vivacity, furnifhed in abun- 
dance whatever fhe required. In vain did the fundamental law, con- 
cerning the exclufion of foreigners from trade with America, oppofe 
this innovation. Necefliiy, more powerful than itatute, deteated its 
operations, and conftrained the Spaniards themfelves to concur in elu- 
ding it. ‘The Englifh, the French, and Dutch, relying on the fidelity 
and honour of Spanifh merchants, who lend their names to cover the 
deceit, fent out their manufactures to America, and receive the exorbi- 
tant price for which they are fold there, either in f{pecie, or in the rich 
commodities of the New World. Neither the dread of danger, nor the 
allurements of profit, ever induced a Spanith factor to betray or defraud 
the perfon who confided in him; and that probity, which is the pride 
and diitinétion of the nation, contributes to its ruin. Ina fhort time, 
not above the twentieth part of the commodities exported to America 
was of Spanifh growth or fabric. All the reft was the property of fo- 
reign merchant, though entered in the name of Spaniards. The trea- 
fure of the New World may be faid henceforward not to have belonged 
to Spain. Before it reached Europe, it was anticipated as the price of 
goods purchafed from foreigners. The wealth, which, by an in- 
ternal circulation, would have {pre®) through each vein of induftry, 
and have conveyed life and activity to every branch of manufacture, 
flowed out of the kingdom with fuch a rapid courfe, as neither enriched 
nor animated it. On the other hand, the artifans of rival nations, en- 
couraged by this quick fale of their commodities, improved fo much in 
fkill and induftry, as to be able to atiord them ar a rate fo low, that the 
manutactures ot Spain, which could not vie with theirs, either in qua- 
lity or cheapnefs of work, were iiill farther deprefied, This deftrue- 
tive commerce drained off the riches of the nation tafter and more com- 
pletely, than ever the extravayant fehemes of ambition carried on by 
itsmonarchs, Spain was fo much attonithed and diftreffed, at behold- 
ing her American treafures vanifh almoft as foon as they were imported, 
that Philip IIL. unable to fupply what was requifite in circulation, ifiu- 
ed an edict, by which he endeavoured to raife copper money, toa 
value in currency nearly equal to that of filver; and the lord of the 
Peruvian and Mexican mines was reduced to a wretched expedient, 
which is the lait retource of petty impoveriined flates, 

_ Thus the poileffions of Spain in America have not proved a fource 
of population and of wealth to her, in the {ame manner as thofe of 
other naticns,” 

But we mutt here take leave of this wel!l-compiled and, in 
general, wetl-written performance, 
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Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Leafowes. With 
Critical Remarks: and Obfervations on the modern Tafie in 
Gardening. By Fofeph Heely, Efj. 2 Vols. Small 8vo. 
Baldwin. 


“ Architecture and gardening,” as Mr. Heely juttly obferves, ** may 
be called fitter arts, though diametrically oppotite in their principles ; 
the excellencies of the firft are founded in a mathematical exactnefs, 
and regularity: in the latter, on an aflemblage of fcenery without 
either: yet when both unite, each graces the other fo powerfully, and 
affords fo ftriking a contraft, that, it is much to be lamented, they are 
ever feen but in an inteparable connection. ; 

« Though it be well known, during the empires of Grecce and 
Rome, that architecture flourifhed in the mott fublime pcriection, the 
true characteriftics of tafte, in the other refpect. were unknown.— 
Will it be faid, that the ancients were fo peculiarly fond of nature un- 
adorned, that they preferred ber io that flare, to all the various embel- 
liftments art could poffibly give her ?—if we fuppole this to be the cafe, 
we have a right to tuppofe neither Greece nor traly had one fingle gar- 
den in either, that fhewed (as now) it was pofiible for art to bring into 
the area of two or three hundred acres, in miniature, almott every 
charm nature holds up to our view. It is plain then, that h rticul- 
ture in thofe days, was confined within the pale of a fimall compats, 
tending chiefly, to fupply the luxuries of the table; and their gardens, 
little more than what our elegant kitchen ones are at this time.” 

To prove this, our author cites Homer’s account of the gar- 
den of Alcinous, and Virgil’s defcription of that of the old 
Corycian. Our Englifh Homer, Milton, he remarks, feemed 
to dip into the juft rules of modern practice in his paradilaical 
picture of nature delineated in his Paradife Loft, 

* But,” fays he, “ the time approached, when poor nature was to 
be intirely kicked out of doors; and in her roon, to be fubttitured, 
every ridiculous abfurdity, the caprice of low invention could fuggeft. 
—Le Notre, that celebrated, but cruel ‘poiler, fourifhed, I think, 
about William the Third 5 and being looked upon as a man of the firft 
reputation in tafte, was fucceilively employed, in the execution of the 
fineit gardens, in France and England; and he mangled the fighing 
earth, with all that fire of genius which was then the prevailing mode, 
ablurdly following, or perhaps beginning, the miierable tafhion, of 
mutilating the trees, and in fhort, inverting the beauty of every thing 
he approached, 

“ His defiyns certainly were extenfive in his way, but furely thev 
were contemptibly puerile—he never contulted nature but to rob her of 
her charms ; eternally fondling the rule and line, thore banetul initru- 
ments, with the moft ridiculous diftinétion: nothing could be done 
without then; nothing pleafed, but what had the air of uniformity 
and magnifi¢ence ; fimplicity was his averfion, and he banithed it for 
ever. ‘The bletled etfects of his geniug, were, long avenues, firaiyht 
canals, ponds fquare, round, or oblong; mounts conically regular ; 
temples, itatues, and yafes without number; while the tor.ured holly, 
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the yew, and box, by his relentlefs fheers, grew into the forms of men, 
mouhies, dogs, ducks, and devils. 

«© What man of any taite can behold the ftudied labour that appears 
in every of his operations, without mortitication and difguft ?—Inthead 
of thofe artlefs and delightful fvenes, which rife from woody hills, far 
winding ftreams, and vivid lawns—thofe fcenes which captivate at firit 
ight, and rivet the attention ;—he fizhs to fee nature fo wantonly tor- 
tured by the formal pencil of art ; his eyes are every where abforbed 
ina profufion of expentive finery, and whimfical extravagance : he 
looks round, treads a thoufand perplexed, methodical zig-zag gravel 
walks—finds himfelf ftill furrounded by a tirefome famenefs; his ex- 
pectation is wearied out, and he retires unfatistied and fatigued. 

* But thefe ridiculous, fantattical fooleries, in gardening, are at laf 
tecome obfolete: the fcience now itands in a pure.and true character; 
and the grand principles on which it acts, are firmly fixed upon a fu- 
peritructure, never to be fhaken,” ; 

We believe this gentleman to be pretty right, in general, 
with refpect to the principles and practice of modern garden- 
ing, as they are deduced from nature ; but we think he might 
have expreiied himfelf with lefs pofitivenefs, than in faying, he 
‘© fhall never depart from his cpinion, that any operation, con- 
duéted by the laws that regulate the modern praétice, can he 
exceptionable.” At the fame time, we conceive, he might have 
exprefled himfelf with fomewhat more moderation, in {peaking 
of deficient artifts and ignorant patrons. He fhould have re- 
colle&ted the poet’s humane and political refle€@tion, when, 
{peaking of Lord Timon’s extravagance, 

*¢ Yet hence the poor are cloath’d, the hungry fed, 

And want of tafie fupplies the want of bread.” 
We fubfcribe indeed to the encomiums, he pafles on a Lyttelton 
and a Shenftone; but we object to his treating patrons of infe- 
rior genius with ill-manners and abufe. 

“ Since gardening has emerged trom irs former vicious and puerile 
ftate, the delightful icenery that has fprung from the pure principles 
of the modern practice, is really admirable. The feience nas been 
brought into fuch pertection, that in many places, the greateft diffi- 
culty is to difcover where art has been buy to arrive at it; fo fimple, 
yet fo elegant; every fcene {0 beautitully characierifed; fo different, 
yet fo configurative! but where are the men who have powers, thus to 
pleafe the eye, and give art the co fequence, and life of nature her- 
felt! where find a Lyttelton! where a Shenftone !—Defivners, it is 
true, fpring up in every corner; but their firft efforts are fuflicient; 
they {pring up but to fall, like the infects of a day, never to rile again, 

“¢ Indeed there are men who have crept into tame through the in- 
fluence, perhaps, of fome noble patron or other, whofe tafte happened 
tu be fomewhat congenial with their own, and who cared not, pro- 
vided his park was made as fixe as his palace, that have fometimes 
given a {cene or two in the juit ftyle of beauty and character: but this 
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by no means juftifies them as able and expert defigners; the fame¢ 
power is required to give an equal portion of beauty in the drefs, the 
genius of every different fcene may require: without which, of what 
coufequence is the one beautiful feene only! it becomes of no impor- 
tance; itis loft; buried for ever in the derects of the others. 

“¢ This isa very effential point, and ought to be attended to with 
extreme caution ; it is the very foul of the fcience: but fo little is it 
attended to, either through ignorance or inability, that you feldom fee 
the operations of our profefled defigners (I mean ¢rad/ng ones) in this 
relpect, but what are enveloped in error.” 

Again, in the next page, our letter-writer vents his fpleen 
in a manner altogether rude and illiberal. 

“ How oiten have we had occafion to pity the vanity and weaknefs 
ot thofe felf-adopted fons of genius, whom folly and extravagance 
draw fo ealily from that fphere which only can become them! no 
fuoner does the tafhionable whim infect them, of retiring into the 
country, but their former proieifions in life, where foriune fmiled 
upon them, and what-only fat ealy on their thoulders, are detpifed, 
remembered no more.—Up {tarts the gentleman, the man of tafte, and 
the architect—the villa awkwardly rifes ; woods are to cover that part; 
water this; there the lawn ; and yonder, cafcades, grottos, rocks.— 

** Big with the importance of their great ideas, every intended ob- 
ject plays in their eyes, as a future monument of their tafte; and in 
the prefumptios of a fuperior judgement, will fcorn to afk the opinion 
of another, reputable in the icience: or, if they fhould condefcend to 
it (as have known), are fure to betray, by their manner of addrefs, 
and puifed-up confequential air, an inviucibie determination to follow 
their own, 

“ It is the part of friendhhip, however difagreeably it may be re- 
ceived, to be free im its cenfures, where there is occafion: and when 
thefe ilaves of tolly are told of their errors—when they are told, that 
the place deligned tor a wood, would be an ecernal difgrace to it: that 
rocks, grots, and catcades, fo fituated, would become objects of deri- 
fion to every beholder—in fileat contempt they turn away; and though 
certainly itruck with the abfurdity of their proceedings, that aloue, 
dach is the pitiiul tyranny of an illiberal mind, tetcers them in the pur- 
iuit of their own detizns; and when bewildered in the web their iz- 
norance has wove about them, will do, and undo, and will do again, 
ull the whole is tortured into a no-meaning, vacant nothingnefs, the 
very picture of that which is fo vifibly itamped upon their owa coun- 
tenances, 

“ Will the affertion hold good, that every one has a right to purfue 
what he thinks right; and it it affords pleafure to himfelf, the opiaions 
of others are not to be regarded ?—perhaps it may, if it be indifferent 
to him what the world thinks: but, when a man, either through a ri- 
diculous obitinacy, or felf-importance on any occalion, will not be cons 
vinced of his folly, nor opea his eyes tu conviction, he is certaialy, 
hotwithitanding that fort of right, a fool.” : 

In the fame ftile of abufe and ribaldry runs the following re- 
prehention, 
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«* There are fellows, upon an impudent prefumption of their abili- 
ties, becaute they happen to know how to lay turt, to fet a tree, a 
cabbage, or, with their great friend the line, ferpentine a walk ; and 
from fome encouragement they have met with from a few of their maf- 
ters, very near as clever as themfelves, fet up for defigners—for men 
of tatte truly! and with all the bare-faced eftrontery in the world, un- 
dertake to lay out the grounds of any gentleman that would be weak 
enough to employ them. / 

«* | mention this to put you in mind, that the many miferable 
fquibs, which thew themfelves about the doors of almoft every coun- 
try villa, are the noble operations of theie fhilling-a-day fellows— 
thefe great, lictie men, who ridiculoufly aim at throwing into a meer 
acre, or lets, every variety you have fecen in a park ot two or three 
hundred—a contuted, motley medley, of tittle lawns, little hills, liwe 
woods, little pools, litde walks, and little peeps—in fhort, every thing 
that can expoie the littlenefs of their genius.” 

Surely the terms /ittle geniufes, fools, and fhiiling-a-day fil- 
lows, are beneath the dignity of a man of tafte anda gentle- 
man. Not that we impeach the tafte of this writer in refpec 
to the fubje& of which he treats; we are, however, too fear- 
ful of giving offence to a man of fuch delicate refinement as 
our author, by commending it; left, by his own conftruétion, 
we fhould run the rifk of calling him a fool, Let us not 
heighten the blufh already raited upon his honeft countenance 
—praife, if really merited, in the ears of a man of fente, is as 
difcordant, as it is in thofe of a fool fweet and harmonious.” 
—So fays Mr. Heely, and heaven forfend that ditcord fhould 
reach his ear from our commendations! 

K. 


The State of the Prifons in England and Wales; with preliminars 
Ubjervations, and an Account of fome foreign Prifons, ty 
John towad Ey. F. R. 8. 4xo. 128 Cadell. 


Among the many inconfiftences, to which all human infti- 
tutions are hable, it has been long the greateft ditgrace to the 
Englith * Conftitution, thar a country, which baafts, above 
all others, of perfonal as w.il as political liberty, fhould con- 
tain a proportionally-greater number of prifoners, and thefe 
the moft vilely incarceratcd, of any nation in Europe. Not to 
dwell on the abfurdity of perfonal arreft, in a tree country, on 
the fufpicion of owimg to paltry a fum as forty fhillings; 
the ftill greater abfurdity of making imprifonment in civil 


* Tothe honour of Scotland, the bears no part in this juft reproach. 
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cafes mere falva cuftodia, and, in criminal ones, a compenfa- 
tion for the offence * ; humanity fhudders at the horrid treat- 
ment with which both debtors and culprits are fubjeét by the 
laws (or rather the lawyers) of this country, to be treated by 
difappointed creditors, {piteful profecutors, and cruel gaolers ! 
‘loo great an encomium cannot be paid to the truly-patriotic 
author of the prefent publication, for his indefatigable attempts 
to remove fuch an opprobrium to our country, and to reflore 
{uch poor and pitiful pretenders to liberty, even to the common 
rights of humanity ! 

“ When I formerly, fays Mr. Howard, made the tour of Europe, I 
feldom had occafion to envy foreigners any thing I faw’ with reipect 
to their fituation, their religion, manners, or government. In my late 
journies to view their prifons, I was fometimes put to the bluth for my 
native country. The reader will {arcely teel, from my narration, the 
fame emotions cf fhame and regret as the comparifon excited in me, 
on beholding the difference with my own eyes : But from the account I 
have given him of foreign Prifons, he may judge whether a defign of 
reforming our own be merely vilionary—whether idlenefs, debauchery, 
difeafe, and famine, be the neceflary attendants of a prifon, or only 
connected with it, in our ideas, for want of more perfect knowledge, 
and more enlarged views. I hope too he will do me the juitice wo 
think that neither an indifcriminate admiration of every thing toreign, 
nor a fundnefs of cenfuring every thing at home, has influenced me to 
adopt the language of a panegyrift in this part of my work, or that of 
a complainant in the reit. Where I have commended I have men- 
tioned my reafons tor fo doing; and I have dwelt perhaps more mi- 
nutely upon the management of foreign prifons, becaufe it was more 
agreeable to me to praife than to condemn. Another motive induced 
me to be very particular in my accounts of foreign houfes of correction, 
eipecially tho:e of the treeft ttates: It was to counteraét 4 notion pre- 
vailing among us, that compelling prifoners to work, efpecially in 
public, was inconiifient with the principles of Englifh liberty ; at the 
fame time that taking away the lives of fuch npubers, either by ex- 
ecutions, or the difeafes of our prifons, feem to make little impreffion 
upon us. Of fuch force is cuftom and prejudice in filencing th¢ voice 
ot good fenie and humanity !” ‘ 

And yet we plume ourfelves, and are often complimented 
by foreigners, on being a nation of philofophers. _ Kidiculous 
vanity | contemptible compliment ! in how many inftances do 
not our political regulations appear to be the down-right effe& 
of idiotifin or infanity ! In fome cafes, not individuals of the 
mott favage nations are allowed to prey upon others, as they 


* Hence a ruffian, an impoftor, a fodomite, &c. is frequently enabled, 
by a few months confinement, to commute for crimes the mofl atrocious 
and unnatural; while a poor prifoner fur the pitiful {um of a few pounds 
oo lic immured for years, without a farthing’s abarcment of his 
seby, 
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are legally permitted to do in England. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that a man, of fo much fenfibility and philanthropy, as 
our author appears to be poffefled of, fhould be induced, on 
having an official opportunity *-of coming to the knowledge of 
fuch diftrets, to intereft him(felf in behalf of the oppreffed and 
the unhappy. 

“« Hearing, fays he, the cries of the miferable, I devoted my time 
to their relief. In order to procure it, | made it my bufinets to collect 
materials, the authenticity of which could not be difputed. For the 
warmth of fome expreilions where my fubjeét obliges me to complain, 
and formy eagernefs to remove the feveral grievances, my only apology 
muft be drawn from the deep diftrefs of the futferers, and the im- 
preffions the view of it excited in me ;—impreflions too flrong to be 
effaced by any length of time !” 

How amiable the motive ! "How laudable the purfuit ! May 
thofe impreflions, though not to be effaced, be accompanied by 
fuch fenfations of fatisfaction and delight as ever attend 
the confcioufnels of doing good! May the bleffings, pro- 
nounced in the gofpel to the vifitors of the fick and impri- 
foned, be the reward of fuch chriftian benevolence ! 

The pains, indeed, which Mr, Howard appears to have 
taken, in order to fet on foot a reformation in abufes fo fla- 
grant, and evils fo dittreffing, entitle him to the warmeft grati- 
tude from the obje&s intended to be relieved, as well as from the 
community in general, Not content with the information of 
others, he made thrice the tour of England and Wales ; vifit- 
ing and examining, with particular attention, the feveral gaols 
and houfes of correétion in the different counties. After ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the true ftate of the gaols in 
this kingdom, he repeatedly vifited the principal prifons of 
France, Flanders, Holland. Germany, and Switzerland; in 
none of which, it feems, the gaol-diftemper, which makes fuch 
ravages in England, was to be met with. In converfing on 
this fubje:t with the celebrated Dr. Haller, he tells us, the 
dogtor afcribed its malignancy entirely to the number of un- 
happy captives, and their families, with which the prifons in 
England were crowded. In the forcign paifons, it does not ap- 
pear, that the confined are fuffered to herd together, to com- 
bine, to cherifh- to fortify, each other in vice and wickednefs, 
as in England. Imprifonment is there not only a punifhment, 
but in fad? the difcipline of a houfe of correction; whereas, in 
England, it is, in many. cafes, neither one nor the other, 


* Particularly on ferving the office of fheriff for the county of 
Bedtord. 
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though conftantly, as abfurdly, ufed for both, It is worth the 
reader's while, to attend to Mr. Howard’s defcription of fome 
of the foreign Prifons, particularly thofe of Switzerland : 

“ In thofe of the Cantons to which 1 went, felons have each a 
room to themfelves, ** that they may not,” faid the keepers, ‘* ator 
one another.” None were in irons: they are kept in rooms more or 
lefs trong and lightfome, according to the crimes they are charged 
with. But the prifons are in general very ftrong. The rooms are 
numbered, and the keys marked with the fame numbers. In moft of 
them a German ttove. The common allowance fix-pence a day. In 
fome Cantons there are no prifoners of this fort. The principal reafon 
of it is, the great care that is taken to give children, even the pooreft, 
a moral and religious education. Another thing which contributes to 
the {fame intention, is the laudable police of {peedy juttice. Women 
are not hanged, but beheaded. In the houfes of Correction many of 
the prifoners were women ; whom I faw at work. 

“ At Lufanne I vifited a prifon, in which there were at that time 
no prifoners. On converting with Dr. Tiflot, he exprefied his furs 
prize at our gaol dittemper ; faid, * I fhould not find it in Switzer- 
land :” and added, that * he had not heard of its being any where but 
in England.” When I mentioned the late aét of parliament for pre- 
ferving the health of our prifoners, he approved of it highly, ef- 
pecially the claufes which require white-wafhing the rooms and 
keeping them clean.—I did not (as the Doé¢tor faid I fhould not) 
find the gaol fever in Switzerland: not did 1 find it any where elfe 
abroad. 

“ In Bern, the principal Canton, there was in one prifon (the 
Schelienhaus) one hundred and twenty-four galley flaves. -They have 
not each a room to themfelves; but there is fome diftinétion of -the 
more and lefs criminal, both in their rsoms and work. Moft of them 
are employed in cleaning the ftreets, and pub.ic walks: removing the 
rubbifh ot building ; and the {now and ice in winter. ‘The city is one 
of the cleanest | have feen. Four or five are chained to a fimall wag- 
gon, and draw; others, more at liberty, fweep, load, &c. Thefe 
are known by an iron collar, with a hook projecting over their heads ; 
weight about five pounds: I faw one riveted on a criminal in about 
two minutes. ‘They work in fummer from feven to eleven, and from 
one to fix; in winter from eight to eleven, and from one to four. 
I atked them, ** whether thev would choote to work fo, or be confined 
within doors?” ** Much rather,” they faid, “ work thus.” The 
lefs criminal are in feparate wards. ‘They work within doors, fpin- 
ning, &c. in a large room and have not the iron collar. The daily 
allowance two pouuds of bread, and twice a day a pint and half of 
foup, made of barley, beans, &c. they ieteh it from the city hofpital. 
In their leifure hours they make trifies to fell, mend thoes, &c. and 
deliver them as they pafs on at work. They are not fuffered to prac- 
tile gaming of any fort. The keeper and turnkey are to- fee that the 
prifoners perform their devotions every morning and evening. The 
chaplains pray with them and infirvéct them on Sunday and Thurfday. 
Once a month other clergymen fuperintend the fervice. No vifitant 
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admitted on Sunday. Great care taken of the fick. No futling place 
to be kept in this Houfe of correction. The keeper is ftrictly torbid. 
den to fell the prifoners wine, brandy, or other provifions; and re- 
quired entirely to forego any fuch emolument. 

“¢ In the Ordinary Prifon [/a Prifon Ordinaire] fome of their rooms 
are wainfcotted, or rather planked all round. Eight of them are very 
clofe and flrong. ‘he doors of oak two inches and half thick, plated 
with iron; three hinges, a lock, and two padiocks Here were no 
prifoners. Avcriminal who can pay, is allowed to expend feven baits 
two kreutzer, about a fhilling daily, for two meals of foup and good 
biead. To one that is poor, the government allows half the fum. To 
all who are condemned, they allow a fhilling a day tor cight days before 
they fuffer. Theie allowances are fpecified on a paper hung up in the 
gaol. There hangs up alio a ferious exhortation concerning the awful 
nature of an oath, and the form of fundry oaths to be taken.” 

This form is fo proper, that perjury is hardly ever known 
among them. How different in England !—We have in our 
Newgate Kalendar a number ef fingular and daring inftances 
of prifoners breaking from their confinemest. Mr. Howard 
tells us of a very fingular one at Bafil in Switzerland. 

*© One of the ftrongeft rooms is by the great clock, about fix feet in 
height, into which the prifoner is let dewn, through a trap door at 
top, by a ladder, which is then taken up, his victuals being put in 
through a wicket at the fide. When ] was in this room, and took 
notice of the uncommon ftrength of it, the gaoler told me a prifonet 
had lately made his efcape from it. I could not devife what method 
hé took, but heard it was this. He had a fpoon for foup, which he 
fharpened to cut out a piece from the timber of his room: then by 
practice he acquired the art of ftriking his door, jutt when the great 
clock firuck, to drown the noife: and in fifteen days he forced all the 
bolts, &c.” 

Of the ftate of the prifons in England Mr. Howard gives a 
minute, and we doubt not, exaét account: from which it ap- 
pears, that in the Spring of the year 1776, there were con- 
tined 4084 perfons, to each of wh:ch allowing, on a moderate 
computation, two dependants, there appeared to be then up- 
wards of twelve thoutand perfons fuffering by imprifonment.— 
A fhameful number in a country where induftry is of fo much 
value as it isin Eugland: and where vice is rather encouraged 
than corrected by confinement in prifon ! 

From the knowledge Mr. Howard has thus acquired, at a 
great degree of trouble, hazard, and expence, he points out 
many expedients, which he conceives will tend to redrefs the 
evils of which he fo juftly complains; modeftly fubmitting 
the whole to thofe whom it may and ought to concern; to 
procure {peedy relief. 

** What I have propofed, fays he, throughout my work, is liable, I 
am fenfible, to fome objefions; and thefe will, doubtleis, be ao 
enc 
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ened by the cavils of thofe whofe intereft it is to prevent the reformation 
of abufes on which their eafe or emolument may depend. Yet;1 hope 
not to be entirely deferted in the conflict: and, if this publication fhall 
have any effect in alleviating the diftreffes of poor debtors and o:her 
prifoners, in procuring for them cleanly and wholetome abodes ; and 
thereby exterminating the gaol-iever, which has fo often {pread abroad 
its dreadful contagion—in abolifhing, or at leatt reducing, the oppret- 
five tees of clerks of affize, and of the peace; and checking the im- 
politions of gaolers, and the extortion of bailiffs; in introducing a 
habit of induftry in our Bridewells ; and retraining the fhocking de- 
bauchery and immorality which prevail in our gaols and other prijons; 
—if any of thefe beneficial coniequences fhall accrue, the writer will 
be ready to indulge himfelf with the pleafing thoaght of not having 
lived without doing fome good to his fellow-creatures, and will think 
himfelf abundantly repaid for all the pains he has taken, the time he 
has fpent, aud the hazards he has undergone,” 


W. 





The Excurfion. By Mrs. Brooke; Author of the Hiftory of Lady 
Fulia Mandeville, and of Emily Montague. 2 vol. 12mo. 53. 
fewed. Cadell. 


As nothing is more meagre and unfatisfactory than an ab- 


ftra& of the ttory of a Novel, we fhall not trouble ourfelves 
or the reader with a fkeleton of this excurfory narrative. Let 
it fuflice to fay that, without any great variety of incident, the 
ftory of this little work is pleafing and probable, the charac- 
ters natural and interefting, and the fentiments fuch as in gene- 
ral do honour both to the head and the heart of the writer. If 
to this we add, that, with a mafterly pencil, the author has 
pourtrayed the features of fome diftinguifhed perfonages, and 
diiplayed a knowledge of the human heart, and the cuftoms of 
the world, which can only be the effect of penetrating ob‘er- 
vation and much experience, we pay only a common compli- 
ment to confiderable merit, We muft not refuie our readers, 
however, the ready opportunity of peruting the feventh chapter 
of the fifth book ; containing the account of a convertation be- 
tween an imaginary gentleman and the real manager of a 
theatre, on the fubje& of a new tragedy, fuppoled to be writ- 
ten by the heroine of the peice, and pretented by her friend 
[a Mr. Hammond] for reprefentation, The tuccefs of his 
Negotiation is thus related by Mr. H. to the Lady. 

** In obedience to your commands, madam, I {ent your tragedy to 
the a‘ting manager the very day I had the honour of attending you 
before. 

Vou. VIL P “ Tae- 
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“¢ T accompanied the packet with a letter, requefting him to read 
the play, which was written by a friend for whofe fuccefs I was ag 
anxious as I fhould be for my own, with attention ; and to give me 
his decifive anfwer this morning; when I intended to have the pleafure 
of caliing on him to receive it. 

_ * T went accordingly at eleven, the hour which I fuppofed would 
be moft convenient to him. 

** As he loves to keep on good terms with all authors of reputa- 
tion who have the complaifance not to write for the theatre, as he has 
meafurés to keep with me on account of fome of my connexions, and 
4s he knows enough of my temper to be affured it is not calculated for 
attendance, I was admitted the moment | fent up my name. 

*¢ I found him furrounded by a train of anxious expeétants, for 
fome of whom I felt the ftrongeft compaifion, 

“ Amongft the refit I faw————but I forbear his refpectable name: 
an involuntary figh efcaped me; I could fcarce avoid exclaiming 
aloud, Alas! to what is genius reduced ! 

*¢ The train which compofed this great man’s levee all retired on 
iny entrance, when the following converfation took place ; a conver- 
fation which will convince you I over-rated my little intereft, in fup- 
poling I could fecure your tragedy a candid reading. 

“© My good fir, 1 am happy any thing procures me the pleafure of 
feeing you—I was talking of you only lait week— 

« I am much obliged to you, Sir, but the bufinefs on which I attend 
rou 

« Why—a—um—true—this play of your friend’s—-You look 
amazingly well, my dear fir—In fhort—this play—lI fhould be charmed 
to oblige you—but we are fo, terribly overitocked— 

_ “ Tam not to Jearn that you have many applications, and therefore 
determined to wait on you in time—You have read the play, I take 
for granted— 

“ Why—a—um—no-—not abfolutely read it—Such a multiplicity 
of affairs—-Juft tkimmed the furface—l—a—W ill you take any choco- 
late, my dear friend? 

«* T have only this moment breakfafted, fir—But to our play. 

** True—this play—the writing feems not bad—fomething tender— 
fomething like fentiment—but not an atom of the vis comica. 

“« In a tragedy, my good fir? 

“ I beg pardon: I proteft I had forgot—I was thinking of Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-um’s comedy, which he left with me iaft Tuef- 
day. 

** But why tragedy ? why not write comedy? There are real for- 
rows enough in jie without going to ieek them at the theatre— Ira 
gedy does not pleafe as it ufed to do, I atfure you, fir. 

“* You ice 1 icarce ever play tragedy now ? The public talte is quige 
changed within thef¢ .hree or four years ? 

“ Yer Briganza— 

“ A lucky hit, I confefs—fomerhing well in the laft feene--But as 
J was faying, fir—your triend’s play—there are good inceie 
: the 
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the fable—the manners—the conduét—people imagine—if authors 
would be directed—but they are an incorrigible race— 

«Ah! Mr.Hammond! we have no writers now—there was a time— 
your Shakefpeares and old Bens—If your friend would call on me, J 
could propofe a piece for him to alter, which perhaps— 

«« My commiilion, fir, does not extend beyond the tragedy in quef> 
tion; therefore we will, if you pleafe, return to that. 

“ Be fo good, my dear tir, as to reach me the gentleman’s play: it 
lies under the right-hand pillow of the fopha. 

“ He took ibe play, which was ftill in the cover in which IJ had fent 
it, and it was eafy to fee had never been opened, 

“ He turned over the leaves with an air of the moft ftoical inatten- 
tion, and proceeded ; 

“There is a kind of a—fort of a—fmatrering of genius in this pro- 
duction, which convinces me the writer, with proper advice, might 
come to fomething in time, 

“ Bur thefe authors—and after all, what do they do? They bring 
the meat indeed, but who inftracts them how to cook it? Who points 
out the proper feafoning for the dramatic ragoit ? Who furnifhes the 
favoury ingredients to make the dith palatable? Who brings the 
Attic falt ?-the Cayenne pepper ?—the—the—a—’Tis amazing the 
pains I am forced to take witn thefe people, in order to give relifh to 
their infipid produétions— 

“ Ihave no- doubt of all this, fir; but the morning is weariag 
away. 

“ You have many avocations, and [ would not take up your time ; 
[ have only one word to add to what I have faid: I know we are tog 
late for the prefent feafon ; but you wiil oblige me infinitely if you will 
make room for this piece in the courfe of the next. 

* ‘The next feafon, my dear fir!—why—a-—~it is abfolutely im- 

offible—I have now fix-and twenty new tragedies on my promife-lift—> 
Letides, I haye not read it ?—That is—ii—it—a—your friend will 
fend it me in July—if I approve it in July, I will endeavour—let me 
fee—what year is this?—-O, I remember—’tis feventy-tive—Yes—if 
I think it will do, I will endeavour to bring it out in the winter of— 
the winter oft—eighty-two. 

* That is, if my partner—if Mr. fhould have made ng 
engagement unknown to me, far that year, which may put it out of 
my power, 

‘** { wished him a good morning, madam ; and have brought back 
your tragedy, 

** | have related the converfation literally, on which you are to make 
your own veflections ; whatever may be your future determination, yo 
will find me always ready to execute your commands,” 

To thofe who know any thing of the original, itis needs 
lefs to mention the admirable likenefs of the above piture 5 
others may learn who the original is, by the fucceeding re- 
fletions of the painter 

** The incoherent jumble of words without ideas, which I hav, 
been iepeating to you, madam, purfyed he, is, Tam cold, the por 
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anfwer to dramatic writers, who are intended to be difgufted by this 
unworthy treatment, which the managers honour with the name of 
policy, trom thinking of any future applications. 

“ That vulgar, unenlightened, minds fhould act with this wretched 
imitation of craft (for even craft is here too refpectable an appellation), 
I fhould natural'y expect ; but that a man of excellent underftanding, 
ot the moft dilinguifhed talents, the idol of the public ; with as much 
fame as his mott ardent wifhes can afpire to, and more riches than he 
knows how to enjoy ; fhould defcend to fuch contemptible arts, with 
no nobler a view than that of robbing the Dramatic Mufe, to whom 
he owes that fame and’ thofe riches, ot her little thare of the reward, is 
a truth almoft too improbable to be believed. 

*¢ Would it not have been wiler, as well as more manly, to have 
faid, in the cleareft and moit unambiguous terms, 

«¢ Sir, we have no occafion for new pieces while there are only 
two Englifh theatres in a city fo extenfive and opulent as London; a 
city which, in the time of Elizabeth, when the frequenters of the 
theatre were not a tenth part of the prefent, fupported feventeen, 

** We will therefore never receive any new production but when we 
are compelled to it by recommendations which we dare not refufe: nor 
will I read the tragedy you bring, left its merit fhould make me 
afhamed to reject it. 

‘¢ This would have been indeed the language of a thanklefs fon of 
the drama; the language of a man having no-object in view but his 
own emolument, and wanting gratitude to that publick, and to that 
beautiful art, to which he was fo much indebted; but it would have 
been the language of a man, and a man poffefled of fufficient courage 
to avow his principle of action. 

“© Indulge me a moment longer. The perfon, of whom I have been 
fpeaking, deferves, in his profeffion, all the praife we can bettow: he 
has thrown new lights on the {cence ot action, and has, perhaps, reach- 
ed the fummit of theatrical perfection. 

“ I fay perdaps, becauic there is no limiting the pewers of the hu- 
man mind, or faying where it will {top. 

“ It is poflible he may be excelled ; though that he may be equalled 
is rather to be wifhed than expected, whenever (if that time ever comes) 
his retiring fhall leave the fieid open to that emulation which both his 
merit and his management have contributed to extinguith. 

** IT repeat, that, as an acter, the publick have icarce more to with 
than io fee him equalled; as an author, he is not devoid of merit; as 
a manager, he has, ] am afraid, ever feen the dawn of excellence, 
both in thofe who afpired to write for, or to tread. the theatre, with a 
reluctant eye ; and has made it too much his object, if common fenie, 
aided by impartial obfervation, is not deceived, * ‘To blait each 
rifine literary bloflom, and plant thorns round the piliow of ge- 
nius. 


It is with more chriflian charity than moral propriety, that 

the author of this fevere, though juft, reprehention of the late 

manager of Drury-lane, fubjoins, in a note, her good wifhes 
o 
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for the faid mif-manager’s enjoying a calm and honouratle we- 
treat, under the fhade of his own laurels ; ** Laurels,” fays fhe, 
«“ which candour will proclaim to have been fairly won.” It 
would, however, be more to his honour, and perhaps to his 
peace, if juftice could be prevailed on to confirm 1o /ugar-candid 
a proclamation !—But ju/tice is now out of queftion ; the cloak 
of candour is, in thete coffer-monger days, to conceal every 
kind of covetoufnefs and corruption, efpecially if it be crown- 
ed with fuccefs: while the dramatic mufe is contemptibly 
courted to twine wreaths of laurel round the brow of a favou- 
rite, whom, the more fhe has carefied and cherifhed, the more 
fhe muft defpife and deteft, as a monfler of meannefs and in- 
gratitude *. 


K. 





An Explanation of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel, and of the feveral 
Seétions of theje Seventy Weeks: in which is fhown, that the 
Dates of the Hiftorical Events that were to afcertain the various 
ras of the Prophecy have been intentionally miftated in Fofephus, 
to prevent the application of the Weeks to Chrifi as the Meffiah ; 
and that the Creait given to thefe Impofitions, has hitherto pre- 
vented the Application. To which is added an Expofition of the 
Chronology of the “fewifh ‘fudges. Wit Tables il-uftrating both 
Subjects. By ‘ohn Caverhill, M.D. F. RS. 8vo. 53. 


Evans, 


We little imagined when, fome years ago, we felt for the 
unfortunate animals, which fell under the torture of this, then, 
phifiological Inquifitor, that it would be one day our fate, as 
critics, to be put to the queftion and have our patience racked 
without mercy by the fame cruel hand, converted into that of 
a literary executioner. Little did we think, when we pitied 
the poor rabbits whofe nerves were fo miferably mangled by 
his awl and incifion-knife, that our own nerves fhould ever be 
affe&ed by a fimilar cruelty from the barbarous effufions of 
his goofe-quill. But, perhaps, it is with no wilful defign of 
retaliation on us, that he is now amply revenged for the cen- 
fure we patled on him on that occation. If unhappily the 
elements of an arthritic chalk-ftone has lodged ittelf in the 


* Nor is this to be wondered at, if what is related of this now guendam- 
comedian be true, viz. that he boafts of having made a better market ot 
the mujes than ever was made before. —Let it be remembered, however, 
that it was a Drury-/ame market; in which the virgins were proflituted, 
for filthy lucre, by a Pandar ! 

brain, 
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brain, it is not impoffible but it may have contributed much to 
his converfion from a phyfiologift to a theologue. Or if fuch 
elementary earth hath, in its paflage from the pericranium to 
his great toe *, overheated the nervous fyftem, it is not impro- 
bable but the public may owe this learned enquiry, into the 
meaning of aniel’s feventy weeks and the wilful impofitions 
of the hiftorian Jofephus, to the Doétor’s difappointinent of a 
regular fit of the gout. Be this, however, as it may, we, 
who have been obliged by our office in like manner to perufe 
the reveries of Hare and others on this edifying fubje&, with- 
out the leat edification in the world, could not fail of feeling 
a moft auk ward pain at being again fo puzzled and perplexed, 
Not but that the circumftance which gives pain to us, may 
give pleafure to others; and thus even another enquiry into the 
meaning of Daniel’s feventy weeks, may have charms for 
fome kind of readers. To fuch, therefore, we will beg leave 
to recommend the perufal of this performance and the chro- 
nological tables it contains, The curiofity of others may be 
fatisied by the following fpecimen, in which the author 
accounts for the impofitions of the Jewifh writers, in fup- 
preffing the circumftances and changing the dates of faéts, 
which they were determined, if poflible, to bring into dif- 
credit. 

“ It is recorded by St. Luke, c. xxiv. 27, that Chrift, after his re- 
farreétion, appeared to iwo of his dilciples, and deginning at Mofes and 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the feriptures, the things 
concerning bimfef. St. Paul alfo at Thetialonica reafoned from the 
feriptures, opening and alledginz that Chrift muft needs have fuffered and 
rifin again from the dead, and that this fofus whom I preach unto you is 
Chrif. Ac. xvii. 3. When Paul arrived at Rome, and a day was 
fixed upon by his countrymen, to hear his aceount of the fect of the 
chritiians, 4e expounded and teftitied the kingdom of God, perfuading them 
concerning Fefus, both out of the laws of Mofes and the prophets, from morn- 
ing tillevening. Acts xxviii. 23. Apollos alfo, mightily convinced the 
Fews, and that publickly, Jbewing by the friptures, that Fefus was Chrift, 
Acts xviii, 28. From thee paflages it muft be inferred, that Chrift 
not only expounded the prophecy of the 70 wecks to his diiciples, 
but that Paul and Apollos expounded it to the Jews; and therefore 
admitting the Jews had not of themfeives difcovered the expofition, yet 
they mutt be allowed to have been taught it by thefe two chriftians. It 
is however obvious trom al! the abufes that now exilt in their hiftory, 
operating to conceal the expofition, that they futliciently underftood 
it. 


* According to Dr. C.’s hypothefis, by which he accounts for the gout, 
the earthy matier of which fuch ftenes are compofed, is fecreted in the 
brain for the {upport of the folids: paiung through the nerves in a highly 
diluted ftate, and thence through the mufcles to the bones, where it is 
naturally depofited, in the form of oflific iubitance, A 
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As the priefts, penning te Jofephus, c. Appion. 1. i, recorded the 

diyrees and other tranfactions of the year, they were moft probably 
the bett hiftorians among the Jews, and the firft that would be likely 
to enquire into the truth of the report, that, among{t other arguments, 
Daniel’s weeks were alfo brought by the Chrittians, to prove that Chrift 
was the Meffiah, It may therefore be fuppoted, as foon as they ditcoe 
vered by looking back upon their rol's of pedigrees and other hiftorical 
papers, that the report was true, and that Chriil’s birth really ftood 7 
weeks after Julius Czefar’s decree, and the crucifixion 62 atter Ezra’s 
appointment to the government of Judea, that they refolved to take off 
the argument ; for to men who had refifted the power of Chrift’s mira- 
cles, and perhaps had given their voice for putting him to death, this 
auxiliary evidence in fupport of his being the Meffiah, derived from 
Daniel’s weeks, would naturally be looked upon asa chance coincie 
dence. However, that the accident might not have more influence 
upon the minds of their pofterity than it had on their own, or that their 
pofterity might not be troubled with it, or perhaps out of hatred at 
feeing tuch a refemblance between Chrift and the Meffiah, they un- 
dertook to conceal this refemblance, and their attempts have been 
very fuccefstul. 

“ It is evident, that Jefus Chrift could not be fhewn to have been 
the Meffiah by Daniel’s weeks, till after his crucifixion, when all thefe 
hiftorical events, by which his affinity with the weeks could be thewn, 
had happened, and were recorded, These was therefore no other way 
left ot concealing the athnity, and at the fame time of preferving 
their own annals, than either by erafing to fuppre(fs the events entirely, 
or to remove them out of the true years in which they ftood, and fet 
them in other years. This was turning a ‘rue biftory, afier it was 
written, into a talfe one: accordingly the manner in which all the 
errors in Jotephus exiit, proves, that they were tramed atter his hiftory, 
or rather perhaps, after the hiftory from which he copied had been 
truly written. 

* It was however very difficult to {trike out or tranfpole every event, 
fo neatly a8 that no traces {hould remain and difcover the tranfpofiionss 
The difficulty was encreaied by the diftance in which the fevesal events 
lay fcattered from one anuther in their annals, and from their being 
interwoven. with other evenis, and hid as it were, under this compli- 
cation. Thefe difficulties may explain the reafon why they overlooked 
thofe tew circumttances which now remain, retuting the ieveral alte - 
rations that have been made concerning Herod Agrippa, Herod the 
Great, Judas the Galilean, and Pontius Pilate. Why, after it was 
aflerted that the tirft and fecond procurator had had lett Judea, and the 
third arrived there by the viii of Claudius, that the dates of Claudius’s 
Jeter efcaped unnoticed, by which the firtt procurator is fil fhewn to 
have been in his government of Judea, in the x of that emperor. 
Why atter it was repeatedly affirmed that Herod the great died in the 
*xxii year from his being made king, that a few words patied unob- 
ferved in a diftant part ot their hittory, which dem nftraced that this 
Herod muft have lived to the 48 year from his being made king: 
When the revolt of Judas the Galilzan was placed to years betore the 
Cenfus, that jt was not perceived twice recorded in iubiequent parts of 
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their hiftory, as having happened during the Cenfus. Nor why, afiera 
long ttory was brought and inferted between Pilate’s depofition having 
taken place before the laft paflover in Tiberius’ reign, that yet a fingle 
word was left unaltered, which rendered this affertion utterly im. 
propable.” 

W. 


Effays Commercial and Political, on the real and relative Tuterefs 
of Imperial and Dependent States, particularly thefe of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies: Difplaying the probable Caufes 
of, and a Mode of compromifing, the prefent Difputes between 
this Country and her American Colonies. To which is added 
an Appendix, on the Means of Emancipating Slaves, without 
Lofs to their Proprietors. 8vo. 2s. Od. Johnfon, 
Although the many publications, which have already ap- 

peared, on the fubseét of the American conteft, may make an 

apology neceflary for intruding any thing farther on fo beaten 

a topic, the prefent Effayift hopes, if that fubje& be placed in 

a new light, it will be deemed a fufficient reaton for the pre- 

fent pertormance. ‘The difficulty, indeed, of placing fuch a 

fubje& in a new light, claims our candour for the attempt ; 

nor is it merely an attempt which is here fubmitted to the pub- 
lic ; the judicious and ingenious author having not only taken 

a new route of inveflization, in refpect to the moft intevefting 

parts of the queftion, but deduced conclufions from the _pre- 

mifes very different from thofe of our common guidaunes and 
coftee-houie politicians.—His work is divided into ten fe€tions; 
the fir? containing an introduétory difcourfe on the impropri- 
ety of refifting an eftablifhed government without due cauie ; 
which he confiders to be the prefent cafe with our American 

Colonies. 

In Se&t. 2d. he treats of the motives of Colonization and 
the comparative advantages to Great Britain, from her diffe- 
rent Continental Colonies in North America. In this fection 
is included a table of the population, imports and exports, &c. 
of the Continental Colontes ; in which the number of inhabi- 
tants, white and black, is eftimated to be 2,400,000, the value 
of their late annual imports from Great Britain upwards of 
three million Rerling and and that of their exports to three 
millions, five hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, 

In Seét. 3. are confidered the principles of policy, which 
ought to fubfift between a parent ftate and her colonies, con- 
fiftent with the reciprocal interefts of both. On this head he 
properly observes, that, 
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« Tt cannot be fuppofed, that any country would colonize or fend, 
protect and {upp rt people in diftant countries, fora great length of 
time, and ata vaft expence, if it was expected thefe colonies would, as 
fvon as opportunity offered, and they could do without the p2reat- 
c. untry’s prorection, repay all her kindnefs by looking on themfelves 
as an original and independent peop'e—Nor fhould it be imagined, 
that the leyitlature of the Mother-country, fhould have an uncontroul- 
able, unlimited power, over the property of the colonifts. The line 
certa nly fhould, and may be drawn fo, as to be advantageous to, and 
anfwer what ought to be the real interefts of both.” 

On the feveral points by which fuch line may be drawn, our 
Effayift expatiates in this and the foilowing Seétion ; defcant- 
ing particularly on the Newfoundland and Northern Fitheries, 
and the regulations of the Colony corn trade. 

In Se&. 5. Our author examines into the probable caufes 
and great impolicy of the American infurreétion*. On this 
fubject he fpeaks with much moderation and 7vod fen; fteer- 
ing a mean courfe between tre pardzans of the Colonies and 
thofe of the Mother Country. 

“ That Independency,” fays he, “* has been from the very begin- 
ning of the prefent difpute the defign of the Aimericau leaders, there is 
great reafou to believe, notwithttanding they made the tax on tea their 
oftenfible caufe ; for at that time the body of the Americans, confcious 
of the eafy government under which they lived, were not ready to re 
ceive that duétrine, which their leaders fince, by fticking at no means, 
though ever fo falfe, to inflame their patlions, have gradually prepared 
them for. That to anfiver their purpoie they were not afhamed of 
aflerting untruths, is fufficiently obvious from their giving out to the 
multitude, that the tax on tea was an innovation and infningement of 
their liberties, and that the Britith Parliament never taxed them betore ; 
although they could not but know foie, at leait, of the precedents juit 
now quoted, 

** ‘There was however a fecond caufe that much promoted the pre- 
fent troubles (for the information of which Iam obliged to a gentleman, 
who reiided fome time in Bofton) which was, that Mr. H k and 
fone other leaders of the faction were largely concerned in fmuggling 
cargoes of tea from Holland, &c. which trade, fo beneficial to them- 
felves, the regulation on tea put a {top to, as the contraband trader had 
then, iuppofing his cargo bought ascheap asin England, and fuccefs- 


* On this fubje& he remarks that, “* The Swedith Profetfor Kalm, who 
travelled through thefe provinces on botanical refearches in the years 1748 
aad 1749, oblerves, that “ the inhabitants of the Englifh Colonies were 
** growing lefs tender to their Mother-country,” and after advancing their 
refirictions in commerce, and the great aceetlion of foreigners, who gene- 
rally have no particular attachment to Old England, as reafons for their 
covlnefs, he mentions this further one: “ That many people can never be 
“ contented, but fuifer their excefs of liberty and their luxury often to lead 
* them into licentioufnefs.” He further fays, ‘ they informed him the 
“ toglith North-American Colonies would, in the {pace of 30 OF 50 years, 
* be able to form a ttate of them{cives independent of Old England” 
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fully landed, only three-pence advantage over the fair dealer, inftead 
ot one fhilling as formerly.—Siuch was the ditierence (in favour of 
America) occalioned by drawing back on exp. rtation the whole Englith 
duty, and laying on a duty in America of only three-pence per pound, 
in place of retaining in England one fhilling on the drawback, which 
was the cafe before when exported to America, This advantage to 
the Americans was fo much lofs to the contraband dealers, in propor. 
tion to the trade they carried on, and which trade they fuw, notwith. 
ftanding they itill in general, becaufe the duty was not repealed, per. 
fitted in their agreement for the non-import of this article, would in all 
probability be annihilated, fhould the kaft India Company, * in con- 
fequence of the act pafied for that purpo‘e, be permitted to fell their 
tea in America. This determined them to prevent it, which they did 
in Bofton effectually, by influencing a mob, or people of fuperior 
condition, to difguiie themfelves as Indians, go on board the fhips, and 
throw the tea of the Eait India Company into the Sea. 

“* The lols of this contraband trade,” our author obferves, ** being 
Tikely to produce a fenfible diminution of profit to the before-mentioned 
‘perions, joined with their love of independency, has been the unhappy 
means of deluging their country with blood, and reducing innumerable 
families from affluence to diftyefs.” But, fays he, very juftly, “ If 
the laying on this duty in America, or making it payable there, was an 
infringement of their natural rights, certainly the retaining part of the 
drawback was equally fo, as the law permitted them to import none 
but what they bought of us. This grievance, which was one if the 
other be, they never complained of ; and as we are neceffitated to have 
cuftom-houfe officers in America to collect the duties impofed for the 
regulation of commerce, on articles that come direét from the place of 
their produce, as well as for other purpofes, what difference could it 
make to America whether the duty was collected by the officers there, 
or retained in England? In the latter cafe they would have to pay fo 
much the more for the article; which would drain their country ef fpe- 
cie equally the fame, as if the duties were collected there and remitted 
to Britain (if the taxes were fuperior to the expences of government 
there, which they are not). And in either cafe, the duty, whether 
retairied or collected, is equally for the purpofe of raifing a revenue, 3 
it could not be for the regulation of trade, the import being admitted 
from no where elfe, therefore the retaining of drawbacks as part of 
them is equally fubverfive of American liberty, as the impofition of fi- 
milar duties there. As they did not oppole the retaining of the duty 
in England, though confined to take thefe articles from thence, if they 
took them all, it plainly follows, that the duties being made payable in 
America could be to them no object of difpute. They had it equally 
in their option to refrain from importing the tea, and paying the tax, 
as they had before from buying it charged with the Englith dutys 
And it, in the former cafe, Enylifh refidents fent it to them contrary 
to their inclinations, thofe who fent it paid the tax, though collected in 
America. The Americans could not be faid to pay it until they puts 


* Their mode of fale was to have been the fame as in Londen,’ in lots 
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chafed the article on which it was laid, and this was as much in their 
power to retufe as before.” 

Our Effayift proceeds next to enquire into the weight of 
the objections againft a parent ftate poffeffing the power of 
laying port-duties on its Colonies, toward the maintenance of 
its fleets and armies for their mutual proteétion, and whether, 
by an abufe of this power, the Mother-country can hurt the 
intereft of her Colonies without equally affecting her own.— 
This he determines in the negative; the whole of his argunient, 
however, merits citation. 

« The principal objections I have heard urged are : 

“ ‘Tote who lay on the tix do not teel it ; and as the produce is to 
be applied in aid, or to the diminution of their own taxes, will be in- 
éuced to lay it too heavy ; and that being improper judges, from not 
reliding in the country taxed, they will be liable to lay impofls on im- 
proper articles. 

« Admitting thefe to be true, what are the confequences ? 

1. Itis well known the American Continental Colonies can, and do 
saife more provifions than they can confume ; therefore the legitlative 
power, by taking, or even abtolutely prohibiting the import ot thefe 
tirft neceflaries of life, cannot, as the Carthaginians fometimes did with 
their dependent province of Sardinia, flarve, or in any wile affect the 

cople. 

Should it be faid they (the legiflative authority) have it in their 
power to itarve the Weft India Iflands:—Doubtieis; but can it be 
fuppofed they would be fo devoid of reafon, as to tax there the necefiae 
ries of life on importation, when the confequence would be depopus 
lating our moft beneficial Colonies, or raifing the price of their ilaple 
commodities fo much, on the part we confume ourlelves, and perhaps 
rendering thc m too dear for re-exportation to foreign markets, by which 
we fhould bring ruin on the planters, a confequent decay of trade to 
our own manutactures, and want of employ to our fhipping ? 

“© 2, Suppofe an exorbitant tax on tea, and the luxuries of life— 
Thede being rendered dear can produce no ill effect, nor can, as being 
eflentially neceflary, be any detriment to the health or real happineis 
of thofe who would confume them ; and belides, could produce no 
advantage to the taxers, becaule, by greatly lefiening the contumptiony 
the revenue would be leflened, though the tax be railed, and fuch great 
inducement given to fmuggling, that of the leflened confumption but a 
{mall part would be legally imported; for whenever the probability of 

gain is greater than the mfque of lofs (which is always the cafe in arti 
cles of confiderable fpecific value, when the duty is higher than the firtt 
coft) no confideration will hinder fome men trom purfuing what ap- 
pears to be their intereft, And though many of thefe men would not 
defraud individuals, they think it not criminal to defraud government, 
which fhould reprefent the whole body of individuals in the fate, be- 
caute fay they, and perhaps with fome degree of jufiice, the revenues 
it does receive are not all applied in the manner they ought to be; 
therefore why fhould not we come in for a fhare of the-fpoils ? 
Qz s* 3. Should 
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‘* 3, Should a nation lay a duty on the colony import of its manu. 
faétures—the Colonifts have their remedy by manufacturing for them. 
felves: therefore, this ttate wili never do unlefs it be on an article that 
can be had from, or produced no where elie: then the flate hasa 
right, if the other chutes to buy, to tell at its own price, charged with 
fuch duties as they pleafe. But even this remedies itfelt ; for the 
Colonifts have it in their option not to buy, and this they certainly will 
do very fparingly if raifed too high by taxes: therefore the taxin 
power will find the diadvantaze two-fo.d: in the firit place, by leflen- 
dng the produce of the tax; and in the fecond, by lofing the employ of 
their u.anutactwers. snd contequently the taxes paid by them on the 
confumption of ticir wages; likewiie, by a con inuance ot fuch policy, 
a proportionate emigration from the want of fuch employ. 

*¢ Lord Chatham, and at the fame time a favourite with the Ameri- 
cans, was of op‘nion, they fhould be reftrained trom manufacturing 
even for themeives, aud went jo tar as to atlert, thai the very nail of 
‘a horte-fhoe fhould + ot be made in America. Now to reftrain them in 
manufacturing, and to recain the power of taxing the import of what 
they could manufacture theia cives, is to compel them to take goods at 
our ewn price, and .eaves them without remedy ; therefore it is incom- 
patible with hberty, and improper, that we fhould hold the power of 
botw asfolutely reflraining their :saautactures, and laying port-duties: 
con quently if rhe Paren -ftate retain the latter power, fhe fhould part 
with the former, as oppreffive io the Colonies, or at leaft (as before 


obferved) to tar as relaves to the manuractures rettrained, which is what 
fhe has hitherto unitormiy done.” 


Having thus confidered the effe&ts of duties on imports, he 


ditcuffes the queftion how far tne Colonies can be injured by 
the duties on exports, 


‘¢ The right of prohibition,” fays he, ** has never been denied, 4 
Parent-ttate ; but it is expected, fhe only excercife this right in circum- 
ftances that would interfere with herielt.. Now, the export of articles 
or produce, the herfelf raifes, are evidently among thofe that interfere 
with her, and which the ought to enjoy folely on account of her great 
internal taxes, and the burthen fhe bears of maintaining a naval and 
military power to protect the whole empire. 

‘* However, thefe articles the may either totally prohibit, or permit 
the export of with juch reftriftions, as not much to atfect hericlf ; and 
as her differeni Colonies lie in ditferent climates, it is neceflary fhe look 
Jook 01 them as ieparate ttaies, and limit the'r commercial intercourfe 
with each other, otherwile thofe in a fimilar climate with herfelf, 
would reap all the advantage the thould in fupplying them with her pros 
duce and manuta¢tures* ; whereas, each Colony manutacturing for its 


own confumptian, is as much as is confilient with real liberty itfelf, 
and found policy in the Parent-ftate, 


% In fome inftances, our legiflature has guarded againft the Colonies rie 


valing the Mother-country, in the export of manufagtures, or in Supplying 
one colony with the manufacware of another, , ‘ 


‘ 
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« As to other articles, fhould the Mother-country clog their 

with heavy duvies, fhe confulrs not her own interett, and it will tall 
more heav.ly upon herielf, than on the country taxed—For if fhe con- 
fumes the articles, it is plain the pays the taxes, as they tall ultimately 
on the contumer ; and fhould fhe render them too dear for foreign mar- 
kets, fhe likewite feels the ill effects, becaule, from having the fole 
carrying trade, fhe loies the ircight ot thote articles ; and befides, as 
the colony imports, which go enurely through her hands, can only at 
the moit be equal to their exports, it is plain fhe deprives herfelt, either 
of fupplying them with articks of her own to fo great an amount as 
fhe might have done, or otherwile, of the rreight of ioreign commodi- 
tics, with the port duties fhe might find prudent to lay upon them. 


“* From all -he foregoing premifes it is apparent, that in fuch a 
fyflem as “ that of retaining the power of laying porc duties en/y, and 
** carrying on folely the active fea commerce (at the fame time give 
* ing up the reftra:nt on colony manufacture, or at leatt the right of 
“ reierving aay part of the excite at home, or laying any duty what- 
 foever on th. import ct thote articles fo reftrained)” the Parent-itate 
could never opprefs the Colonies without attecting herfelf more deeply ; 
and what grea‘er tye or fecurity can there be tor her not doing it? It 
is the fame tecurity the non-electors (or non-voters) in Britain have, 
and greater cannot be had by any means whatever. 


If it were pofiible to tettle the prefent difputes, and matters 
were in this manner accommodated between the claims of 
the parent ftate, and the pretenfions of the colonies, it would 
be a long time before any kind of inter:ft or profpe& of 
fuccefs, could induce the latter to aim at independency. 


* Colonies fettled on an extenfive continent, and perpetually ine 
creating in people, till at lait they become many times as populous as 
the parent itate, muft, in the courfe of human events, fome time of 
other become independent; but, fays he, according to the propofed 
fyiiem, one may piciume it would be at a very dittant period, and 
then only owing to fome great revolution in the parent’ ftate; for 
when exempt from all the burthen of internal taxation, except main« 
taining their own fubordinate, executive, and civil power, and unre- 
ftrained in manufacturing for their own ufe (or where rettrained, free 
trom all home excife and duties of import) what temptation could Co- 
lonies have to with for independence, becaufe, if etfeéted, the confequent 
necefiary eftablithment of naval and military power would require an 
increaie of taxes, and far heavier burthens than they before endured. 


“* Likewite as commercial Colonies (for though not enjoying the 
property of thips, they would ftill have merchants) they would, from 
the want ofa navy, and the parent ttate being fo very powerful at fea, 
be a long time prevented ; tor he mother-country, from carrying on 
both their fea commerce and her own, would, at fuch period as they 
were ripe tor revolt, not only be able to block up all their ports, but 
from her immentely numeyous navy prevent the interference of any 
other power, 
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, © Their mode of government would likewife long prevent an aim at 
independency, and at the faine time leave the people the full enjoy. 
ment of liberty; that is, the Houfe of Reprefentatives to be elected by 
them, and ‘he other two eftates, the Council and Governor, to be ap. 

inted during pleafure from the central power, as was the cafe, before 
shefe ditturbances, in all the royal governments.” 


In fection the 6th, our author treats of the propriety, or 
rather impropriety, of refiftance to port-duties and the advan- 
tages America receives, or rather has received, from her depen- 
dance on this country.—We fhall cite the former part of this 
fe&tion, as a general reply to moft that has been offered on the 
part of the Americans. 


* From all the conclufions that have been heretofore drawn, it ap- 

rs the demands of the M»ther-country have been juit, and therefore 
the. prefent refiftance of the Americans has originated from a turbulent 
and f.ditious ipirit, impatient of all controul, unmindful of the mof 
facred ties, allegiance to and gratitude for protection and defence againt 
their enemies, and their peculiar felicity of bearing a trivial part of all 
thofe burthens and expences that fall with redoubled weight on their 
fellow fubjects in Britain, 

‘* Tt is too obvious that from the very beginning, the Boftonians in- 
tended to break with the Mother-country at all events, All Europe 
knows the deftroying the tea was not the fudden outrage of a mob, but 
the long premeditated act of fome of the principal men of the pro- 
vince—Had they not wifhed the pretent event, would they not, con- 
fiftent with the principles of juftice and honour, have offered reftitu- 
tion from the province, to the proprietors of the effects deftroyed ? 

“ They certainly ufed every endeavour to promote what they have 
effect.ated—to inflame the minds of the people by an aggravation of 
fuppofed injuries and imaginary evils to rife againft government, which, 
in a good caufe, would be a juit infurrection ; but in an unjuit one can 
be termed nothing but rebellion, 

* It isa melancholy reflection, which experience has proved to be 
too true, that thefe who cry out the moft for liberty, are feldom genu- 
inc lovers of it: all they aim at is, to debafe their fuperiors to their 
own level or beneath it, not to advance thofe whom fortune has placed 
below them, to the fame rank with themfelves: for when poflefled of 

wer, we generally find them the greateft tyrants—Liberty with them, 
confitts in freely exercifing their own will, whether or no it counter- 
act the wills, and in confequence reftrain the liberties of others—What 
more is the wifh of a defpot? Thefe American contenders for free- 
dom, fo far from being animated by a general love of liberty any fur- 
ther than concerns themlelves, never think of emancipating their poor 
flaves, but look upon them as little better than beatts of the field, or 
domeftic animals, though men as well as they, poflefied of the fame 
feelings, and only differing from them in colour—They behold their 
miferies with the moft unfeeling apathy, and regret not their misfor- 
tunes or death, any further than the lofs of fo much property as their 
future labour might have been worth, 
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* Tp their criminal laws, or the execution of them, it is notorious, 
the wretch who deftroys a negro, either by a feries of cruelty or ims 
mediate murder, fhall efcape the punifhment due to his crime; but 
fhould one of thofe unfortunate creatures be guilty of the imallef of, 
fence, fevere juftice will not be delayed. 

« A very humane writer, in a treatife on flavery, and the expe- 
diency of its abolition, publifhed in Burlington, New Jer‘ey, in the 
year 1773, fenfible of liberty in his countrymen being of that partial 
nature juft explained, thus addretfes them ; 

« Let us reconcile our practice to our avowed principles. Let not 
‘¢ our profeffions of an inviolable attachment to libeity, of late fo fres 
“* quently echoed from one end of the continent to the other, be con- 
“ tradicted by a practice as unjuft as it is impolitic—that of keeping 
“ our fellow-creatures in a ttate ot perpetual flavery.” 

** The New England Colonies were {ettled principally by thofe whe 
fied from religious perfecution, and they, with great reafon, preached 
up religious liberty ; but foon as they acquired power, what was-the 
confequence? Behold! they turned periecutors themfelves, and de- 
ftroyed without mercy thofe who preached different tenets, thougi: 
profeffing equally with them chriftianity. The fame intolerant {pirit 
inimical to hberty ftill prevails ‘with them, 

“At the very time they deftroyed the tea, and were declaiming again 
government for taxing an external product, that they might either 
ufe or not, which they termed taking their money without their cons 
fent, they had no lefs than eighteen anabaptift and two quaker preach- 
ers imprifoned in Bofton*, for not giving their confent to part with 
their money contrary to the charter of the province ; becaufe they 
would not pay tithes to the prefbyterian miniftry, who had aflumed to 
themfelves the right of exacting them from thofe of other perfuafions, 
although neither they, in preference, or any other fect, were autho- 
rized by charter to demand them. Thefe are the men who preach up 
univerfal liberty: but have their actions correfponded ! 

“ The author of the pamphlet entituled Common Senfe, fays, “ the 
“ Englifh Americans have never reaped any advantage from theif con+ 
* nection with Britain, and that it would have been happy for them, 
*¢ if they had never had any thing to do with her.” Was ever-a more 
palpable falfehood afferted, and this for the purpofe of mifleading a 
people? If England had not made good her claim to the provinces 
of New York and Jerfey, would not the Dutch and Swedes have beea 
in poflefion of them? Are they greater friends to liberty than the 
Englith? And would not the French and Spaniards from Canada and 
the Fleridas, if England had not interfered, have foon reduced both 
the now-all-powerful provinces of the north, and thofe of the fouth, te 
defpotic obedience, and before this, ‘have learned them to implicitly 
obey—not the zaild refiridions of a Parent-ftate, but the will of abjolete 
monarchs ?” .* 


* This article is given on the authority of a Penfylvanian gentleman of 
Pre who left that country on the breaking out of the prefeat trou- 
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In Seétion the 7th, our Effayift endeavours to prove it better 
to rendor the New England Colonies independent, than-to 
keep them on their foimer foot.ng ; expatiating particularly 
on the advantages and inconvenienccs that would attend fuch a 
meafure.—By the New England Colonies, he means New 
HRamphhire, Maffachufet’s Bay, Rhode Ifland, and Conneéti- 
cut; of which, he obferves, 


* * There appears but little chance of their becoming fo power- 
ful im’ confequence of their independence, fhould that take place, as 
to endanger the fatety of the reft of our pofleflions, ‘Their utmoft 
Kimits fhould be confined to their prefext bounds ; then they will be 
fo perfectly furrounded by us, and fo good a communication afforded 
by Hudfon’s River, the lakes Sacrament and Champlain, the rivers 
Sorei, St. Lawrence, Si, Croix, Kennebec, and the fea, that they might, 
in cafe of war, be atracked from all quarters. 

** Befides, thefe Colonies having no communication themfelves with 
the lakes, can never interfere with us in the fur and peltry trade, which, 
next to the fifheries, is the moft effential bencfi: we can.reap from the 
northern feitle:ments.” 


In the eighth fe&tion our political Effayift endeavours to 
fhew that the independency of the Britifh Amcrican Colonies, 
fhould it take place, muft prove contrary to the intercft of all 
the maritiine powers of Europe, With this view he traces 
the moft probable confequ:nces to each, concluding that it 
would be for the intereft of Britain, rather than to lofe the 
whole, to divide thofe colonies with fome other of the European 
maritime ftates, 

In this difcuffion our author is preparcd to take things in the 
worft light, and in the worft light he reprefents them. 


“ We have already viewed the confequences of the independency of 
the New Eneland Provinces, both to themtelves and the mother-coun- 
try, the effect of which, to the latter, is of little moment.—But now 
we will fuppote the general independency of the whole Britifh Colo» 
ries, and a perfiét uaziorn amongit them. Should thele take place, it 
would not be an event fo defirable in Europe, even by our rivals, a8 
politicians may in general imagine. 

* To view it in its wortt light to us, let us fuppofe it followed by 
an immediate French and Spanith war. 

*€ Ir will be fai, that we cannot, after having exhauited the power 
of the nation, and loit fo confiderable branch of our trade, which bore 
&@ proportionate part of our taxes, be able to raife the extra iupplies for 
the war. 

** Poffibly we might not ; but what would be the confequence? A 
general bankruptcy of the fate. This would ruin many individuals of 
thefe kingdoms, and at the fame time, as great part of the debt is due 
to foreigners, would have as deplorable confequences in other countries 
Thijs calamity ought, in juilice and equity, to be avoided; but ne 
ceflity 
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geility has no law, and therefore the inconvenience mutt be difpenfed 
with, the fame as it has been oftenet than once in Frances Let us fee 
its national confequences on the other fidé, We fave an aiinital pay- 
meat to the national creditors of £. 4,464,071, atid apply this great fum 
é> the purpofe of the war, which will be quite, or almoit equal to the 
extra expences above the peace eftablifhment, and thereby reliévé the 
people trom any further burthens : But fhould this faving be not fuf- 
ficient, it is only having recourfe to that excelient nethod laid down 
by Poitlerhwaiie in his Grea? Britain's True Syftem on the raifing the 
fopplies within the year, which he thews might always have been done 
without aifecting the labouring clafs, and without further funding, by 
laving certain poll-taxes on thoie fuperior ranks of the people that are 
able to bear them, 

The whole export trade to all our American Continental Colonies *, 
is only eitimated at £. 3,097,500. per annum} therefore fuppofing ic 
would fiow there by no other channels, and that it was all profit, it 
would not be equal to the advantage derived from the non+payment of 
£. 4,464,071, the annual interétt of the national debt, 

“ The non-payment of the national débt, or public failure, may 
be looked upon as a political evil by forne ; becaufe fay they, in cafe 
of vieat emergency, the public faith will be tott. This we have larle 
reaion to think ; for did not Lewis XV. borrow or fund money upon 
better tcrmis than even his predcceffor did, although there had been a 
general failure of rhe national debt contracted by Lewis XIV ? This is 
not to be wondered at, for certainly there is a greater probability of 2 
hation’s being able to pay a fall debt, than ever to difcharge a large 
one, efpecially when it {till continues funding, til in the end the in- 
tereft muit {wallow up the national revenué, and ceafe to be paid of 
tourle.—Thus ultimately tuft the debt be difcharged, 

* However, fuppofing the cfedit of the nation to Ve entirely, or in 
great méalure, loft, the confequence would rather be advantayeous, for 
ihen tve fhould be always obliged to raife the fupplies, or mott of 
them, within the year, which, by the means afore-mentioned, is not 
ipracticablt, and would not only, if it took place, prevent in furure 
the fubject being oppreffed by tod heavy taxés, but in a great meafure 
defttoy the influence of any miniitry that might with to corrupt the 
people, or their fepréfentativess A furthér refult from the cafe of taxes 
would be, our manufactures would encreafe, from a greater demand 
being o¢cafioited by our affording them cheaper through the confe- 
quent décréalé of wages. 

“ We have now thewn the worft confequences to ourfelves, from 
the lofs or independence of Ametica, would be an abolitida of the 
national debt, which, though a lofs to individuals, would be a great 
national advantage ; What we have further to vonfidet is, the confe- 
quence to the reit of Europe. 

“ in all probability one of the firft would be South America, aswell 
as the Spanifh northern fettlements, which, in a contiderable degree 
groaning under European ferviiude, would, tor real evils, follow the 





* Hudfon’s Bay included, viz. £. 16,co3s 
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example the north-eaftera parts -have fet them, though. only actuated 
by imaginary ones: And Spain and Portugal, who would lofe the 
mott, as likewife France and Holland, would find it very difficult, or 
even impollible, if the fuppofe independent Britith Celonies, cr Bris 
tain berfclf, out of revenge, fhould ailitt the infurgents either privately 
or avowedly, to bring them again into their ftate ot dependence, 

The American contineat once independent, the European fates, 
we may fear, would find it impoflible to hold their poffeffions in the 
Wet Indies ; and when flript of thete, with a confequent part of their 
maritime power, which would be not only a lois to them, but fo much 
increafe to that of the American flates, they might even dare to infult 
the coats of Eyrope with impunity, and, if not entirely reverfe the 
tables, by eftablithiny gartifons on our continent, or in the Britith 
liles, might poflefs themfelves of the European fettlements in the Eaft 
Indies, and confequently remove the féat of empire and of arts acrofg 
the Atlaniic. This idea will not be vifionary, but only fomewhat far. 
ther diftant, though not lefS certain, fuppoting the Colonies of the 
Spaniards, ‘&c. not to revolt, becaufe from the fituation and climate of 
the Britih Colonies, with the great increafe of manufactures and popus 
lation confequent of their becoming independent, they would be fo 
powerful and fenfible of it, that they would not long refift their incli- 
nations to invade Mexico and Chili, and they, with the other pro- 
vinces, would in the end fall betore them, as the fouthern ftates of 
Europe formerly did to the Goths and Vandals of the North. 

“ Theretore, it appears, the intereft of all the maritime fates, of 
of Evrope in general, not to futfer the independency of our Americay 
Colonics; but as the advantage of keeping them more immediately 
refults to Britain than to the other European ftates, they might not, 
even in cafe of neceflity, be inclined to lend her any active affiftance, 
without which, all efforts might be in vain. In this cafe it would be 
prudent, rather to fave a part only, than lofe the whole. This dilem- 
ma, itis improbable we fhall be reduced to: but fhould we be at that 
unfortunate pifs, then to fave our fouthern or ftaple Colonies, the moft 
valuable to us, we might return to the Dutch, their New Netherlands, 
or province of New York: to the Swedes, their antient poffeffiong 
ot New Jerfev; and to the French, reftore Canada.—Thus the New 
England Colonies furrounded- by other ftates, and cut off from the 
fouthern provinces, could bring about no inturreétions in them, and 
be themfelves the more eatily kept in due allegiance to the Parent-1tate, 
fo as to render them a pofleifion worth keeping; but fhould dire ne 
ceflity require it, we might give up our claim to them to other ftatess 
in confequence Of their affiltance, to recover to ourfelves the foutherg 

rovinces. ‘ 

“ With theft, and our northern poffefions of Nova Scotia, News 
foundland, Labrador, and Hud{on’s Bay, all which afford confiderable 
fifheries, and the two latter a vrade with the Indians for furs, which 
might, if Liid oper, be greatly increafed, fo as perhaps to equal ous 
prefent fupplies from Canada, and trom Albany to Ofwego. 

_ ** From this difpofition of our northern Colonies to’ other ftates, Of, 
én general, reitoration of them to their former European poffeffors, 
, we 
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@e fhould not have much to fear, becaufe, though they might collec. 
tively be able to over-power the fouthern Colonies reierved to out- 
felves, yet from the different ftates they belonged to, this would be 
little to be dreaded, and any of them feparately would be no match to 
contend with.” 

After this political pis aller, in mzking the beft of the pre- 
fent bad bargain of our American Colonies, our Effayift re~ 
turns, in his ninth fection, to take a review of affairs nearer 
home.—The advantages, which may be taken by the refor- 
mation of domettic abuies, are here reprefented in a ftriking 
light, and d.ferve the moft ferious attention of thofe, in whole 
power it is to effect fuch a reformation, An union with Ire- 
land, and the advantages to be derived from it to both king 
doms, is ftrongly infifted on. ‘The pidture he draws of the 
confequences of fuch an union, and its attendant improve- 
ments, is as flattering in a commercial fenfe, as the motives 
for it are forcible and convincing in a political one. 

“ The moft material objection England can have againft a perfect 
union with Ireland, will arife trom the towns and counties engaged in 
the woollen manuf cture, becauie of the rivalthip of the Irth; but is 
it not better the Irith fhould rival us than the French ; for would not 


the Irifh, when united to us, be the fame to the ftate as the people of 


uny particular town or county in England? Betices, the lrith encreafe 
of trade in the woollen manutacture could not arife trom any material 
diminution of our own, but from that of the French, who get the 
principal part of their furplus of wool. 

At prefent we may fuppofe none of their wool is thrown away, 
but either manufactured by themfelves or the French (except the litte 
that comes to i ngland) ; therefore, confidering our inghth manu- 
factures, as individuals abftract irom the flate, what matters it to them 
whether the Irith wool be wrought by themielves, or any other peoe 
ple who go to the fame market, fince it is evident, that for fome time 
at leaft no more wool can be manutactured than before ; therefore the 
rivalfhip will be the fame ; and when we contider the French cannog 
make many ef their ftutfs to perfection without a conficerable mixture 
of Englifh or Irifh wool, it will tollow, that the Lrifh, working all their 
wool themfelves, will give an advantage to the Englifh manufactures 
they had not betore; and even when the breed of theep in Ireland is 
encreafed, fo as to aflord a larger quantity of wool, the lrifh can have 
no advantage over the Brith manutactures, bat what may arife from 
the cheapnefs of labour. ‘The rate of this we have fhewn principally 
depends on the price of provifions ; and thar, by following iuch mea- 
fures as are laid down in the fourth fection, provilions and jabour might 
be as low in England as in any manufucturing county whatfoever ; 
and that the Englifh, fo far trom fearing a decreafe, might expect an 
increafé in every manufacture. What advantage the Irith might at firit 
have in the price of provitions, would be counterbalanced by their 
number of manufacturers being unequal to their increafed demand, 
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which, during this fcarcity, would advance the rate of labour unt 
fufficient number were bred up to the bufinefs, or manufacturers from 
other countrigs induced ta yo over by the highnels of wages and cheapy 
nefs af provifions, At this period, when they have manutacturerg 
fufhcient, and provifious uniformly low, from the free export and import, 
the price of lakour would lower. 

“ From the increaie of tra‘e and population in Ireland, the taxes 
and burthens of the ftate would be more divided, and might confe, 
quently fall the lighter on Britain, to the advantage of her janded in- 
tereit, manufacturers, and every other clafs of individuals; thereiore, 
fo far from the profperity of Ireland being to be teaied, it is an event 
ardently to be detired by every inhabitant of this country. 

* Now, as to the fmaller Britith ]fles, the lile of Man, the He- 
brides, Orcades, and Shetland, the principal improvement they will 
admit of, is an increale of their fifheries, which, norwithttanding the 
encouragement of the legiflature has given, are far from being in that 
firte of perfection they will admit of. 

“ The principal reafon that appears for their not being fo; and 
for the Dutch, upon our own coafts, almoft from the Firth of Forth 
all the way to the north of Shetland, carrying it on fo advantageoutly, 
and without any bounty ; is not their fuperior knowledge in the curin 
of fith, which could not long be peculiar to them, but only the lownels 
of their fuilors’ wages, and their provifions, and the high rates of thofe 
with us, the difference being at leaft twenty or thirty per cent.—full 
fufficient to give almoft the monopoly to the Dutch. 

“© The wages of failors, as their tood (when employed) is always 
found them, do not feem dependevt on the price of provifions ; but if 
we confider the fubjeét, we thall find, that when, from the uniform 
lownefs of provifions, the rates of all labour on fhore are reduced, 
the rate of wages at fea cannot, as now, remain from twenty to fifty 
per cent. higher than in all other nations ; becaufe thefe clafles of the 
people that muft labour, and have protetfions to chufe of, would cer- 
tainly prefer in general, that which gave the greateft encouragement ; 
this preference would create great plenty of failors, and occafion wages 
to lower from the number wanting employment, which they could 
neverthelefs procure no where to greater advantage, until the wages of 
feamen, in the commerce of thefe kingdoms, feli below thofe of other 
nations, of whjch there is little probability. The hire of fifhermen on 
the coaft will be lowered by thé fame caufes, which will likewife oc- 
cafe thofe who fith in their own boats to {eli their produce for 
efs, 

** When wages and provifions, through the refult of a free import 
and export, thal] have fallen here as low as in Holland, fhall we not be 
able to my on the fitheries 02 our own coafis to as much advantage as 
the Dutch? Certainly we fhall, and even more fo, from our fituation 
on the {pot. , ihes 

f We have an undoubted right to preferve thofe fifheries to our 
felves ; but from the commercial advantages we reap from ‘the Dutch, 
they are in fome degree entitled to a fhare in the eaftern Scottif) 
and Englith fitheries, and, in carrying the produce to market, are com- 
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uted to be 200,000 ; befides thefe, about one-fourth as many are, ia 
confequence of thefe fifheries, employed on fhore, in the building of 
fhips, making nets, curing the fith, &c. &c, 

‘* Therefore, fuppofing us only to come-in for one-half of what 
the Dutch enjoy, we fhall gain, befides emyloyment to upwards of 
12,000 artificers, an agceffion of 100,000 feamen, svete of which 
would be always on our coafts, ready to man Our fleets on every emer- 

ency, A moft noble refource ! 

‘© This fthews, in the ftrongeit manner, the ab/olute necefiity there is 
for the free import and export of grain and provifions ; becaute, trom this 
only can provifions and wages become lower, and ypon the lownefs 
of thefe depends the acceffion of the riches and power attendant on ex 
tenfive fitheries. 

“ The fame caufes will produce the fame effeéts in the Englith and 
Trith fifheries, fo as toenable them to contribure their fhare to the grane 
deur and increafe of the Britith maritime power.” 

The other obje&s of domeftic improvement here infifted on, 
are the methods of manning the navy, the execution of the 
laws in Scotland, and a revifion of the laws in England re- 
fpe&ting the poor ; an object of the firft magnitude, refpeéting 
the internal police of this kingdom. 

The tenth and laft fection contains confiderations on Ea 
India affairs ; but, for the particulars of this, and alfo of the 
author’s appendix, relative to the emancipation of flaves, we 
muft refer the inquifitive reader to the performance it- 


felf, 
W. 


ED 


A Treatife concerning Porifins. By Robert Simfon, M.D. In 
which the Author hopes that the Doétrine of Porijms is fuffici- 
entiy explained, and for the future will be fafe from Oblivion, 
Tranflated from the Latin by ‘Fohn Lawfon, B.D. 4to. 25 
6d. Nourie, &c. 


Mr. Lawfon has here only given five fheets of Dr. Simfon’s 
treatife; fenfible of the contined fale of publications on fo ab- 


itra&ted a fubjeé&t, though not without hopes that the lovers of y 


geometry will encourage the tranflation of the whole, for the 
following reafons : 

ift, On account of the great curiofity of the fubje&, which 
has lain in total obfcurity and oblivion ever fince the time of 
Pappus Alexandrinus, as will be feen in the Preface. 

2d, On account of the great abilities of the author, the late 
Dr. Simfon, who has always been efteemed the firft geometer 


af the age 
lh Laftiy. 
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Laftly, On account of the peculiar circumftance of this and 
the Doétor’s other Pofthumous Pieces, viz. that they are not 
to be purchafed for money, they having been printed at the 
expence of that noble Patron of mathematical learning, the 
Right Honourable the Earl Stanhope, only to be difpoied of 
jn Prefents. 

It is out of regard ta the fcience of geometry, and to pros 
duce the neceflary entouragement for continuing the tranfla- 
tion of this valuable work, that we fhall quote the author’ 
preface entire ; well perfuaded that our geometrical readers will 
think themielves not a little obliged to us, for fome elucidation 
ef a fuljedt, to which many, if not moft, of them are 
firangers. 

*¢ There is nothing to be found among the antient géometers cons 
cerning Porifius, except what Pappus has preferved. And Fermat, in 
his Var. Oper. Math. page 116, aflerts that the Moderns did not fo 
much as know them by name, or only guefled at what they were. Yet 
J find that before Fermat Aibertus Girardus thought ot explaining and 
reftoring them, who, in his Trigonometry written in French and pub- 
fithed at the Hague 1€29, after enumerating the forms of rectilineal 
figures, which have fuur, five, or fix fides, add this, ** Le tout, quand 
ii n’y a que deux lignes qui pailent par un point, comme jadis eftoyent 
les Poriimes d’Euclid, qui font perdus, le‘quelles j’efpere de mettre 
bien tof en lumiere, les ayant reitituez il y a quelques années en ga.” 
And again in the Mathematical Works of Simon Stevin, which Girar- 
éus published, amended and augmented at Leyden 1634, after he had 
faid in page 4f9 that Euclid very fel’dom ufed compound ratio, he 
fubjoins, ** Mais il eft a etiimer gwilen @ plus efcrit.en ces trois livres, 
de Porifmes qui iont perdus, Ieiquelles, Dieu aidant, j’efpere de mettre 
en lumiere, les ayant inventez de nouveau.” From whiclr it appears 
that Girardus, a man vacommonly fkilled in mathematics, thought 
that he had veftored the Porifins; but what he had written concerning 
them was never publihed, and unlefs perhaps it lies concealed in fome 
library in Holland, it is to be eiteemed as loft. Burt from the firtt of 
thefe quotations it feems that he took fome propotitions concerning 
quaditlateral figures and others and their affections for Porifms, and 
tnat therefore he did not underftand their nature. 

* After Girardus Iihmael Builiaidus, in his third geometrical exer- 
citation, which with the two former was publithed at Paris 1667 en- 
deavoured to explain the Porifms; but although he received fome 
things concerning them trom Fermat, for he cites Fermat’s words 
which were afterwards printed in his renovated doctrine of Porifms 
among his various mathematical works at Tholofe 1679; yet Bullialdus 
could by no means clear up the matter. Now in this book of Fermat’s, 
which was publithed after his death, there are found a few things, but 
it feems they are all that he had committed to writing concerning Po- 
rifmis. From which it appears, that to this moft fagacious man alone 
any thing was known concerning their nature from the time that Pap- 
pus lived, But fince he coniefles that he penetrated into the fecrets “r 
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this matter almoft without any other affiftance than what he was fur 
nifhed with from that corrupt definition which Pappus juitly blames 
the junior geometers for giving of a Porifin, viz. that a Porifm is thar 
which is deticient in hypothefis from a local theorem; it is certain that 
he did not fufiiciently underfland what Porifins were. For Fermat is 
by no means right in affirming that this definition fpecifically diicoe 
vers the nature of a Port{m, fince there are innumerable Porifms which 
by no means depend upon a local theorem, and have nothing commor 
with loci. Fermat indeed promifes in the fame writing that he will 
fome time or other reftore the whole three books of Poriims, and bring 
to light (thefe are his words) other wonderiul and unknown matters ¢ 
but this was too rafhly fpoken, for there are many of Euclid’s Porifms 
of which there is not any ftep or veftige extant; and Fermat has not 
enucleated the firit of the firft book, which alone Pappus has preferved 
entire. 

« There is no occafion to relate here what Charles Renaldine hag 
on this fubjeét in his book De Refolutione et Compofitione Mathemaa 
tica, for it is by no means fublervient to the knowledge of Porifms. 
And thefe are the only authors, as iar as I know, who have made any 
mention of Porifins, at leat who have in any manner attempted to exe 
plain them. And though the celebrated David Gregory, in his preface 
pretixed to Euclid’s works, fuppofed “ That it would not be difficult 
in fome fort to reftore the Porifms, when the Greek text of Pappus 
fhould fee the light,” yet his colleague, the learned Halley, not lefs 
converfant in the geometry of the antients than Gregory, atrer having 
publithed the Greek text as much corrected as he could, ingenuoufly 
fubjoins the following words to Pappus’s defcription of Porifins: 
* Thus much for the defcription of Porifms, which can neither be ufes 
fulto me nor the reader, nor can it otherwife: both on account of thé 
want of the {cheme of which mention is made; from whence maay 
right lines here treated of without any alphabetical marks, or any other 
characterittie diftinction, are confounded one with another, and alfe 
becaufe of fome things omitted and tranfpofed, or otherwite vitiated, ig 
the expofition of the general propofition ; from whence I am not able 
to guels what Pappus meant. Add moreover a mode of expreilion toa 
concife, and which ought never to be uted on a difficult fubject, fuch 
as this is. 

** But after I had read in Pappus that the Porifins of Euclid were a 

aot curious collection of many things which related to the analyfis of 
the more difficult and general problems, I was earneftly defirous of 
knowing fomething about them ; wherefore often and by various ways 
I endeavoured to underftand and to reitore as well Pappus’s general 
propofition, lame and impertect as it was, as alto the firit Porifm of 
the firtt book, which, as was faid before, is the only one out of the 
three books which remains entire; but my labour was in vain, for I 
made no proficiency, And when thefe thoughts had confumed mich 
of my tine, and at length had become very troubieiome, I firmly re- 
folved never to make any further enquiry for the future, efpecially ag 
that beit of geometers Halley had given up all hopes of underitanding 
them. Therefore as often as they cecurred to my awind I endeavoured 
so put them by. Yer afterwards it happened ics they feized me une 
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awares, forgetful of my refolution, and detajned me. fo long till fone 
light broke in which gave me hopes of at leait finding out Pappus’s 

eneral propofition, which indeed not without much inveftigation I ar 
ceuke reitored. Now this toon after, together with the firft Porifin 
of Book I. was printed in the Philofophical Tranfactions tor 1723, 
No. 177. 

« Bat becaufe at that time I did not fufficiently underftand the nas 
ture of a Porifm, I think proper now to deliver it more explicitly, that 
this kind of propofitions, and the way by which they are invettigated, 
which geometers from the time that Pappus lived have been ignorant 
of, may be reilored to ar ag and may bring no contempuble ins 
ercale thereto. And becaufe Pappus’s defcription of Porifms is not 
ealily to be underitood without a {pecimen of them, therefore I have 
thought proper to premife fome eafy Porifins to the explication which 
Pappus offers of them; and then to Pappus’s defcription of them to 
fubjoin fome of Euclid’s Porifms, namely, fuch as 1 could diftinguihh 
to be fuch, either from Pappus’s general propofition, or his defeription 
of Pori‘ms; or laftly, by help of his lemmas for the Potifms. After 
thefe tollow four of Fermat’s propotitions changed into the form of 
Porifins, for the remaining one of his five is concerning the parabola; 
and I have demonttrated it in my Conic Sections, Prop. 19. B. Vs 
2d Ed. There are fome other things added, the chief ot which were 
propofed to me, and the conftruction of fome of them given, by that 
excellent geometer, Matthew Stewart, Profetlor of Mathematics in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh, by whom this matter has already been well, 
aud I hope for the future will be much, cultivated.” 

In hopes that the learned and ingenious tranflator will meet 
with proper encouragement to compleat an Englifh verfion of 
Dy. Simton’s treatite, we referve our opinion of its execution 
and importance to a future article, W, 





Thoughts on Generel Gravitation, and Views thence arifing as tt 
the Stuie of the Univerfee is. Cadell. 


_ It is the general error of {peculative minds to be more atten- 
tive to what pafles within themtelves than to the obfervations 
and difcoveries of others, even on fubjects of their immediate 
contemplation, Hence it is that thefe profound thinkers, after 
a world of reflection, make wonderful difcoveries of things 
known to every body but themtelves, Not that the prefeit 
writer has made any other difcovery, in the prefent pamphlet, 
than that he knows very little of the profeifed fubyeét of it, 
The late facctious author of ‘Tom Jones fomewhere ludicroufly 
ebicrves, that every writer will probably treat his fulyeét the 
better for knowing fomething about it. With this fage te 
mark, therefore, we take leave of this thinker on general gra* 
vitation; recommending him the next time he fits down 
write on any fubjeét, to read what has already been writer 
@n it. YW. 
Mount 
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Mount Pleafant: a Defcriptive Poem. To which is added es 
Ode. gto. 28. Johnfon. 


To this poem is prefixed the following modeft and pertinent 
preface. 


« The following Poem was written fome years ago, at a very early 
period of life, without the leaft intention of publication. It is not 
however by way of an apology, that this circumftance is mentioned ; 
the author being fully covinced, that an excufe for obtruding a new 
publication on the world is always fuperfluous ; a good one being in 
no need of it, and an indifferent one receiving no addition to its value, 
from any circumftance that can be alledged in its favour.” 


Mount Pleafant is an agreeable eminence near Liverpool, 
which commands the profpeé defcribed in this poem. A {pe- 
cimen of the writer's talent for poetical defcription is given in 
the following lines. 


‘“* Far as the eye can trace the profpect round, 
The {plendid tracks ot opulence are found : 
Yer fcarce an hundred annual rounds have run, 
Since firft the fabric of this power begun ; 
His noble waves, inglorious, Mersey roll’d, 
Nor felt thofe waves by labouring art controul’d ; 
Along his fide a few fall cots were fpread, 
His finny brood their humble tenants fed ; 
At opening dawn with fraudful nets fupply’d, 
The paddling fkiff would brave his {pacious tide, 
Ply round the fhores, nor tempt the dangerous main, 
But feek ere night the friendly port again.” 


Defcriptive of Merfey’s prefent ftate, we have the fol- 
lowing, 
“* Far to the right, where Merfey duteous pours 
To the broad main his tributary ftores ; 
Ting’d with the radiance of the golden beam, 
Sparkle the quivering waves: and midft the gleam 
In different hues, as {weeps the changeful ray, 
Pacific fleets their guiltlets pomp difplay : 
Fair to the fight they fpread the floating fail, 
Catch the light breeze, and tkim before the gale ; 
Till leflening gradual on the ftretching view, 
Obfcure they mingle in the diftant blue ; 
Where in fott tints the fky with ocean blends, 
And on the weaken’d fight, the long, long profpect ends.” 


Again, drawing a comparifon between the plains of this and 
thofe of warmer climates, the poet exultingly gives the prefe- 
rence to thofe of our own country. 


“ Yet lovelier fcenes the varied profpe& cheer, 
‘Where Ceftria’s plains in long extent appear; 
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There thine the yellow fields with corn o’erfpread 5 
There litts Britannia’s oak its towering head ; 
Swells the brown hill, the floping vales retire, 
And o’er the woodland peeps the rural fpire ; 
Above the reft the Cambrian mountains rife, 
Clofe the long view, and mingle with the fkies. 


«* Can Gallia’s vine-crown’d hills with thefe compare ; 

Tho’ there the peafant breathes a milder air ? 

Or can Iberia’s lovelieft landfcapes fhow 

So rich a profpect, or fo bright a glow ? 
"There funs all fultry parch the cracking foil, 
The hardening meadow mocks the peafant’s toil ; 
‘The {pirits droop beneath the noon tide blaze, 
And all the rofeate bloom of health decays : 

3ut here the loves her choicetts gifts to pour, 
Breathes in each gale, and melts in every thower ; 
Sheds joy, and gladnels, o’er the temperate plain, 
And crowns the cottage of the labouring fwain: 
Midft the throng’d vale, as fhe imparts her fmile, 
Care fmooths her front, and Labour fcorns his toil ; 
Ard Love, his dewy locks with rofes bound, 
Trips o’er the lawn, and meditates the wound.” 


The merit of this performance, however, does not lie mere 
ly in poetical defcription: the moral fentiments, conveyed in 
nervous and harmonious * numbers, ftamp an additional value 
on the fcenery. 

His defcription of the ftate of flavery in the Weft India 
Tflands, and the juft indignation he expreffes at the commer- 


cial avarice and falfe policy which are the caufe of it, do him 
particular honour. 


“ There Afric’s fwarthy fons their toils repeat, 
Beneath the fervors of the noon-tide heat ; 
Torn trom each joy that crown’d their native foil, 
No {weet reflections mitigate their toil ; 
From morn to eve, by rigorous hands oppreft, 
Dul' fly their hours, of every hope wes 
Till, broke with Labour, helplefs, and torlorn, 
From their weak grafp the lingering morfel torn, 
The reed-built hovel’s friendly fhade deny’d, 
The jett of folly, and the fcorn of pride, 
Drooping beneath meridian funs they lie, 
Lift the taint head, and bend th’ imploring eye ; 
Till Death, in kindnefs, from the tortur’d breatt 
Calls the free fpirit to the realms of reft, 


" © We muft except fome few lines, and falfe Rhimes, which, as we have 


often obfetved, we look upon as a capital defect in modern verfificar 
m10Ns 


5 « Shame 
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*¢ Shame to Mankind! But thame to Britons moft, 
Who all the fweets of Liberty can boatt ; 
Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 
That blifs to others, which themfelves enjoy ; 
Lite’s bitter draught with harfher bitter fill ; 
Blatt every joy, and add to every ill ; 
The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, 
Nor loofe the heavier bondage of the mind. 

© Yer whence thefe horrors * this inhuman rage, 
That brands with blackeft intamy the age? 
Is it, our varied interefts dilagree, 
And Britain finks if Afric’s fons be free ? 
—No—Hence a few fuperfluous ftores we claim, 
That tempt our avarice, but increafe our fhame 5 
The fickly palate touch with more delight, 
Or fwell the fenfelefs riot of the night.— 
—Bieft were the days ere Foreign Climes were known, 
Our wants contracted, and our wealth our own ; 
When Health could crown, and Innocence endear, 
The temperate meal, that coft no eye a tear: 
Our drink, the beverage of the cryttal flood, 
—Not madly purchas'd by a brother’s blood— 
Ere the wide-{preading ills of Trade began, 


a ‘ “4 
: Or Luxury trampled on the rights of Man.” 
Nor does his comparifon, between the infant and adult ftate 
of Commerce, lefs honour to his feelings. 
4 * When Commerce, yet an infant, rais’d her head, 
. ’Twas mutual want her growing empire fpread : 
’ Thofe mutual wants a diftant realm fupply’d, 


And like advantage every clime enjoy’d. 
Diftruftlefs then of every treacherous view, 
An open welcome met 'the ftranger crew ; 
And, whilft the whitening fleet approach’d the land, 
‘The wondering natives hail’d them from the ftrand ; 
Fearlefs to meet, amidft the flow of foul, 
The lurking dagger, or the poifon’d bowl. 

“ Now, more deftructive than a blighting ftorm, 
A bloated montter, Commerce, rears her form ; 
Throws the meek olive from her daring hand, 
Grafps the red fword, and whirls the flaming brand ; 
True to no faith; by no reitraints controul’d ; 
By guilt made cautious, and by avarice bold; 
Each feature reddens with the tinge of fhame, 
Whilit Patna’s plain, and Buxar’s fields, I name. 
How droops Bengal beneath Oppreffion’s reign ! 
How groans Orifla with the weight ot flain ! 
‘To glut her rage, what thoutands there have bled, 
What thrones are vacant, and what princes dead! 
In vain may War's relenting fury fpare, 


Attendant Famine follows in the rear ; 
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And the poor natives but furvive, to know 

The lingering horrors of feverer woe. . 

—Can this be the, who promis’d once to bind 

In leagues of ftricteft amity, mankind ? 

This fiend, whofe breath inflames the {park of ftrife, 
And pays with trivial toys the price of life ?” 


The annexed Ode was written on the inftitution of a focicty 
in Liverpool for the encouragement of defigning, drawing, 
painting, &c.* Our poetical readers will thank us for ex- 
traéting its exordium, written in a ftrain, well charaéterifed 
by the poet’s own words, applied to Angelo and Milton—— 
s* Majeftic, nervous, bold, and ftrong.” 


“« From climes where Slavery’s iron chain 
Has bound to earth the foaring mind, 
Where Grecia mourns her blafted plain 
To want and indolence refign’d ; 
From fair Italia’s once lov’d fhore, 
(The land of Freedom now no more) ¢ 
Difdainful of each former feat, 
The Arts, a lovely train, retreat: 
Still profpering under Freedom’s eye, 
With her they bloom, with her they fly ; 
And, when the Power transferr’d her {mile 
To Albion’s ever grateful ifle, 
The lovely Fugitives forgot to roam, 
But rais’d their altars here, and fix’d their happier home. 


Swift fly the hovering fhades of Night, 
When burfts the orient dawn of Day ; 
As fwift before their mental light 
The clouds of Ignorance decay. 
Firft came the Mufe—her great defign 
Each dull fenfation to refine ; 
To plant in every rugged breaft 
The feeds of Genius and of Tafte; 
To bid the heart expand with woe, 
Or with the great example glow, 
Or {mile along the {portive page, 
Or fhrink at Satire’s pointed rage ; 
Thro’ Fancy’s realms the wondering mind to beat, 
And for her fifter Arts an eafier path prepare, *; 


“ Of power to flill the raging deep, 
To damp the gay, to warm the cold, 
To bid the fteel-ribb’d warrior weep, 
And make the trembling dattard bold, 


#* An Inftitution, we are forry to hear, alveady come to decays 
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To free the flave, the wild to tame, 
Queen of the Spheres, next Mufic came :a— 
Her ftrains can every care controul, 
And wait to heaven the liftening foul ; 
Can every foft affection move, 
And tune the amorous pulfe to love: 
Now chatle and rapturous joys infpire, 
Pure as the veftal’s facred fire; 
Now loud and dreadful fwell the ftrong alarms, 
Foment the thirft of blood, the glorious rage of arms. 


Next came the power, in whom conjoin’d 
Their different excellence is fhewn; 
Yet fweetly blended, and combin’d 
With charms peculiarly her own. 
Beneath the great Creator’s eye, ? 
*Twas the with azure fpread the ky ; 
And, when Creation firft had birth, 
In happieft hues array’d the earth ; 

, Still varying in each varied fcene, 

- Bedeck’d the fmiling meads with green, 
Sluth’d in the flower, and ting’d the fruit, 
More lovely ftill as more minute ; 

O’er every part the veil of beauty cait, 

In heavenly colours bright, thro’ numerous years to laft, 


Hers is the glowing bold defign, 
The juft and leflening perfpective, 
The beauties of the waving line, 
And all the pencil’s power can give. 
Tis true—the Bard’s harmonious tongue 
May draw the landf{cape bright and itrong ; 
Detcribe the dreadful fcenes of war, 
The crefted helm, the rattling car; 
The generous thirft of praife infpire, 
And kindle virtue’s facred fire : 
Yet {till may Painting’s glowing hand 
An equal fhare of praife command ; 
In every province claim her mingled part, 
The wondering fenfe to charm, or moralize the heart,” 


K. 
Cece nD 


A Letter to Courtney Melmath, Efq3; cccafioned by his Apology 
Sor the Life and’ Writings of David Hume, Efg3; Gi— 
By a Country Curate. 12mo. 1s. Richardfon and Ur- 
guhart, 


There is fomething fo decure in confiftency, that, whenever 


it is departed from, we lay ourfelyes open on every fide to re- 
proach. 
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proach. This feems to have been the cafe with Mr. Melmoth, 
at leaft fuch is the appearance, which our Country Curate 
hath laid hold of, to manifeft his own orthodoxy, and to repro- 
bate the religious pretenfions of Mr. M. ‘The Apology for 
the Life of Mr, Hume, of which we gave our opinion ina 
former Revicw, followed, it feems, too clofely on the heels 
of the fublime and beautiful of Scripture, another publication of 
Mr. M.’s: the one exhibiting this author as an advocate for 
the facred writings; the other befpeaking him a friend to the 
caufe of infidelity—There is doubtleis a great appearance of 
inconfiftency in all this, if Mr. M. be really the writer of the 
Apology *: but before our Country Curate took upon him to 
be fo fevere on this gentleman on that account, he fhould 
have remembered that the Comment on the Scriptures was 
written many years ago, while the author was a candidate for 
holy orders. —He may poffibly have entered into very different 
orders fince ; and, tho’ that denote his apoftacy, it fkreens him 
from the charge of inconfiftency.—Not that we take any part 
with apoftate parfons, tho’ we think them, after all, rather 
more refpectable than hypocritical ones. We beg Mr. Mel- 
moth’s pardon, however, as well as that of our Country 
Curate, for this freedom of expreffion, if it be inapplicable to 
either.—We fhould do the latter injuftice, alfo, did not we 
confefs that he hath been fometimes very juftly fevere, in his 
animadyerfions onthe flirting (if we may fo term it) refleétions 
he has unneceflarily caft on the higher ranks of fociety, as 
well as on the characters of fome refpeétable individuals, in 
his Apology. 

“* You have very feverely and unjuftly handled our modern nobility, 
by animadverting fo do/dly on the contemptible ignorance of the mott 
partof them. It would be a happy circumftance if they were all 
ignorant of Hume’s dangerous philofophy. Ignorance in that refpett 
would be fuperior to knowledge. 

** Many of the nobility, all muft allow, fhamefully neglect the cul- 
tivation of their mind, But had you in the leaft confidered right, you 
would not have been fo fevere, in your determination of a matter, 
which zow, I mutt plainly tell you, your judgment is incapable of de- 
ciding. Many of noble birth have /Lone, and do now bine, in the lite 
rary world, 

* You, Sir, again contemptuoufly fay that the * modern great 
** (who are but too commonly the leaft of: all God’s little atoms) mytt 
** be amongft the worft judges of literary merit.” I hope, that, fince 
you have degraded the nobility, as ufelefs members of Society, you 
don’t defign to fit in the critical chair. To be fure, you have a deal of 


* Of which, however, we have only anonymous and unfupported in- 
formation, 


vanity 
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vanity and affurance, elfe you would have treated great folks with more 
civility. 

«« A contempt of the great is generally affected. A man who hath 
courted their favour, and found his afliduity repaid with inditference, 
hath in feli-defence recourfe to a pretended indifference or an arrogant 
abufe. Noble patrons have been from the earlieft ages enrolled in the 
lift of the learned. Beneath their favour the fineft d/ofoms of genius 
have been foftered. 

«« But contempt or neglect like ‘* the tyrannous breathing of the 
North” hath probably “ checkt your duds from dlowing.” Thrown 
out of their circle as you are, and difcountenanced by their frowns, you 
are left to take your feat among thofe axthors, who turn criticks 
out of /pire, and abufe their betters from difappointment. 

«« From your exceptions of ** a Bolingbroke and a Shaftefbury,” in 
your very fhort catalogue, may not I conclude what is the driftot your 
mind? Such as their principles were refpecting religion, fuch are 
yours, This prefent work of your’s is a plain proof that you have 
imbibed their principles. Any perfon may eafily tind out your ironical 
feotfs againft chriftians.” 

On. what grounds it is, that our Country Curate charges 


Mr. Melmoth home fo clofely and perifonally, we know not. ; u 
He doubtlefs knows him intimately, or he would have ee 
been lefs direét in fo fevere a charge. We do not think it al- a 


together fair, however, to decry any man’s talents merel 
becaufe he may happen to mifapply or abufe them. Mr. M. pug 
may, for aught we know, be converted, from a critical ad- t die 
mirer of the fublime and beautiful cf fcripture, into an admi- if 
rer of the morals and even the principles of a fceptic; nay, for | 
aught we know, he may he converted by fo fhining an exam- paw 
ple, into as great an infidel as Mr. Hume himfelf; but we teh 
fhould think ourfelves as much authorized to depreciate the 
genius and talents of that great metaphyfician, for fuch a rea- 
jon, as we fhould to decry thofeof Mr. M. Give the devil 
himielf his due,” he does not want abilities; at the fame time 
there is many a pious and orthodox chriftian, who, in point of 
genius, are very poor creatures, We think the following in- 
finuation, therefore, unworthy both the caufe and the charac- 
ter of a chriftian curate. 

‘* As you proceed, you have a quaint phrafe fuitable to your odd 
tafte. By adopting the great man’s language, namely, “ to keep the 
** poor devil of an author from ftarving.” You little thought it, 1 fup- 
poie, applicable to yourfelf in one refpect. Provided you were only 
to live by your literary merit, I believe you would make many a 
fcanty meal, Then you would be put to your fhift to ** jog the el- 
“* bow of the public” (as you fizely exprefs it) in the beft manner you 
oo It is every one’s intereft to make the dg? of a bad 
MarKet. 
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Should the fame feverity of conftryétion be ufed with this 
writer, it might be infinuated that he confults his own jnterett 
as much, in paying court to the rich and great, as Mr, M, 
does in affecting to defpife them. To make the beff of the dad 
market of a Country Curacy, the poor devil of a parfon (to ufe 
the phrafeology of thefe writers) muft d’off his hat, and de. 
mean himfelf, with fomething more than Chriftian humility, 
to the patron of his parifh, as well as to every bumpkin 
*Squire in his neighbourhood.— We fhall, therefore, take leave 
of this unimportant performance with fubmitttng the piece of 
advice its author gives to Mr. M, to cur Country-Curate 
himfelf : 

 Trobs csaviov, was a wife faying of one of the Grecian fages ; 
but it feems not to fall within the circle of your comprehenfion, or, 
it may be, you prudently paffed it by. For you condemn the futility 
of the performances of others, without confidering the deficiency of 
your own.” 


8. 





A Tear of Gratitude, to the memory of the unfertunate Dr. Dodd. 
4 Poem. 4to. 6d. Newberry. 


As a fpecimen of this perfermance, apparently the produc- 
tion of a young, but promifing writer, our poetical readers 
will accept of the following extraéts. 


«* —. tho” compaifion fheds a heart-felt tear, 

And nature feels the force of human ills, 

Yet truth mutt flill prevail: Th’ impartial mufe 

Mutt tell the fatal caufe of all his woes. 
Pamper’d with eafe, elated with fuccefs, 

Too high he foar’d; O had he never foar’d 

From virtue’s fight ; nor, dazzled by the glare, 

Deceitful glare, of Luxury and thew, 

Sinn’d “ ’gainft his better knowledge, not deceiv’d !” 

Ere now perhaps poflefs’d of all he fought, 

Of every with poflefs’d, he bright had thone 

The church’s glory and the people’s pride. 

But, fad reverfe! beyond the bounds emerg’d 

Of careful prudence, plung’d beneath the wave 

Of heedlefs diffipation and expence ; 

In one fad hour (O deed for ever mourn’d !) 

He drew the fatal bond—the bond of death ! 
Where were ye then, ye guardian fpirits, where 

Ye tatelary powers that fhield the jwft ? 

Ah juft no more! from God and truth eftrang’d, 

The haplefs preacher fell! Almighty wrath 


. 
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‘A Tear of Gratitude. 


To a revolted heart confign’d him o’er, 
From God revolted and his righteous ways. 
For when, enflav’d by luxury; vain man 
Forgets the fource of every blifs enjoy’d, 
Aud thwarts his will, whofe laws are freedom’s voice, 
What wonder theri, if Providence incens’d 
Leave the mifguided wretch to fearch for good ; 
Vainly to fearch amidft the patblefs tracts 
Of human wifdom, and refign him o'er 
To his own heart a prey, left in his turn, 
Left by that guide he flighted, left by God !”——s 

“« Behold! ye vain luxurious, here behold, 
An awful warning offer’d to your view. 
Let the fti.l voice of confcience plead within 
Not unregarded, and with awe receive 
Her facred admonitions. Stem the tide, 
Oppofe the torrent ere too late ye feel 
Its torce refittlefs, and are hurried on \ 
Down the fteep precipice of guilt to death + : 
To ignominious death: And while difmay’d ue 
Ye read his fall, who once was virtue’s pride § Bas! 
Tremble, left Heaven offended give you o’er ie 
To your own lufts, and leave you to abide 
The rage of boifterous paffions unreftrain’d. 
Be not deceiv’d: Far from the deadly haunts 
Of pamper’d vice and gorgeous vanity, 
Fair Honefty his fixt her blifsful feat ; 
Nor will the Keaven-born maid confent to dwell 
Where featt the fons of riot and excefs : 
She feeks the bleft abode of calm content, 
And leads her happy votaries gently on 
Through flowery paths, to never-fading joys, 
The joys of virtue and of lailing fame.” 

















The Works of Fohn Locke. Eighth Edition, 4 vol. 4to. 51. bound. 
Rivington, 


This new edition of the works of that eminent tmetaphyfician 
r. Locke, merits our notice, on account of the additions 
made to the collection of pieces, as well as that of the new 
anecdotes added to the memoirs of his life, and the critical 
account of his writings, annexed by the prefent editor.—The 
Pieces added ate, 
1. A Letter to Mrs. Cockburn, fent with a prefent of books 
to that lady, on her being diicovered to have written a Defence 
of his Effay, againft fome Remarks made upon it by Dr. Ts 
Burnet; dated Dec. 30, 1702. 
Vor, VI. T 2. A Let- 
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2. ALetter to Ed. Clarke, Efq. on raifing the value of coin®, 
taken from a collection in the Britifh Mufeum. 
3. A Letter from Lord Shaftesbury to Dr. Fell, relative to 


Mr. Locke. 
4. A Letter from Sir Peter King to Lord Shaftesbury, on 


the death of Mr. Locke. 

5. A final! traét in defence of Mr. Locke’s opinion concern- 
ing Perfonal Identity : a point of fome confequence, but fre- 
quently mifunderftood. 

6. An Analytis of the Effay on Human underftanding,— 
This analyfis is printed on a fingle fheet, and fold feparately, 
for the eonvenience of thofe who are pofiefled of former 


editions. 

Of our Editor’s ftri€tures on the works of this great philofo- 
pher, the following remarks on his Eflay on the Human Un- 
derftanding, will give the reader a fufficient fpecimen, 


“ The Effay on the Human Underftanding, the moft diftinguithed 
of all his works, is to be confidered as a fyfiem, at its firit appearance 
abfslutely new, and directly oppofite to the notions and perfuafions 
then eftablifhed in the world. Now as it feldom happens, that the 
perfon who firft fuggetts a difcovery in any fcience is at the fame time 
folicitous, or perhaps qualified, to lay open all the confequences that 
follow from it; in fuch a work, much of courfe is left to the reader, 
who mutt carefully apply the leading principles to many cafes and cone 
clufions not there f{pecified. To what elfe but a neglect of this appli- 
cation fhall we impute it, that there are {till numbers amongit us, who 
profefs to pay the greateft deference to Mr. Locke, and to be well- 
acquainted with his writings, and would perhaps take it ill to have this 
pretenfion queftioned ; yet appear either wholly unable, or unaccuf- 
tomed, to draw the natural confequence trom any one ot his principal 
politions ¢. Why, for inftance, do we ftill continue fo unfettled in 
the firft principles and foundation of morals? How came we not to 
perceive, that by the very fame arguments, which that great author 
ufed with fo much fucce!3 in extirpating innate ideas, he mott effectually 
eradicated all innate or connate fenfes, initinéts, &c. by not only lead- 
ing us to conclude, that every fuch fenfe muft, in the very nature of 
it, imply an object correfpondent to and of the fame ftanding with it- 
felf, to which it reiers [as each relative implies its correlate} the real 
exittence of which object he has confuted in every fhape ; but alfo by 
fhewing, that for each moral propofition men actually want and may 
demand a realon or proot, deduced from another feience, and founded 


* We have becn affured,”that there are two MS, letters of Mr. Locke on 
this fubje&t amongft Bp. Gibfon’s Papers in Lambeth Library; and that a 
large quantity of his letters is now in the polfieffion of an Englith gentleman 
at St. Peterfourg. Rev. 

4 Among thefe might be pointed out certain profeffed monthly criticks : 
who abfurdly iavith the ligheft encomiums to writers on oppofite fides of 
the queftions, as if both could be in the right. Rev. . 
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en natural good and evil; and confequenily, where no fuch reafon can 
be affigned, thefe fame fenfes, or inftincts, with whatever titles deco- 
rated, whether ftiled fympathetic or fedtimental, common or intuitive, 
ought to be looked upon as no more than mere Heéd:ts ; uncer which 
familiar name their authority is foon difcovered, and their effects ace 
¢ounted for. 

«© From the fame principles it may be collected, that all fuch pom- 
pous theories of morals, however feemingly diverfified, yet amount 
ultimately to the fame thing, being all built upon the fame fulfe bot- 
tom of innate notions; and trom the hiilory of this fcieace we may 
fee, that they have received no manner of improvement (as indeed by 
the fuppofition of their innatenefs they become incapable of any) from 
the days of Plato to our own; but muft always take the main point, 
the ground of obligation, for granted: which is in truth the thorieft 
and fafeft way of proceeding for fuch felt-taught philofophers, and faves 
adeal of trouble in feeking reafons for what they advance, where none 
are tobe found. Mr. Locke went a far different way to work, at the 
very entrance on his Effay, pointing out the true origin of all our paf- 
fions and affections, 7. ¢. fenfitive plealure and pain ; and accordingly 
directing us to the proper principle and end of virtue, private happi- : 
nefs, in each individual; as well as laying down the adequate rule and Gath: 
only folid ground ot moral obligation, the Divine Will. From whenee ae: 
alfo it may well be concluded, that moral propofitions are equally ca- 
pable of certainty, and that fuch certainty 1s equally reducible to ftrict 
demonftration here as in other fciences, fince they confift of the very 
fame kind of ideas, [viz. general abftract ones, the true and only 
ground of all general knowledge; | provided always that the terms be 
once clearly fettled, in which lies the chier difficulty, and are con- 
ftandy applied (as furely they may be) with equal tteadinefs and pre- 
cilion ; which was undoubtedly Mr. Locke’s meaning in that affertion 
ot his which drew upon him fo many folicitations to fet about tuch a 
fyitematic demonilration of morals. 

** In the fame plain and popular Introduction, when he has been 
proving that mex thiak not always, [a polition which, as he obferves, 
Letter to Molyneux, Aug. 4, 1696, was then admitted in a Com- 
mencement Act at Cambridge for probable, and which few there 
now a-days are found weak enough to queition) how come we not to 
attend him through the genuine confequences of that proof? ‘This 
would foon let us into the true nature of the human conititution, and 



























enable us to determine whether thoxght, when every mode of it is fuf- ' 
pended, though but for an hour, can be deemed an effential property 
of our immaterial principle, or mind, and as fuch infeparable trom ae 
fome imaginary fub{tance, or fub{irarum, {words, by the bye, fo tar ; eas 


as they have a meaning, taken entirely trom matter, and terminating 
in it) any more than motion, under its various modifications, can be 
judged etiential to the body, or to a purely material fyftem. Of that 
fame fubftance or fubftratum, whether material or immaterial, Mr. 
Locke has farther fhewn us, that we can form but a very imperfect 
and contufed idea, if in truth we have any idea at alt of it, though 
cuftom and an attachment to the eitablifhed mode of philolophifing ftill 
prevails to fuch a degree that we fcarcely know how to proceed with- 
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out it, and are apt to make as much noife with fuch logical terms.ang 
diftinétions, as the {chool-men ufed to do with their principle of indi 
viduation, fubftantial forms, &c. Whereas, if we could be per. 
fuaded to quit every arbitrary hypothefis, and truft to fac and ex. 

erience, a found fleep, any night, would yield iufficient fatisfactio 
in the prefent cafe; which thus may derive light even trom the dark 
parts of na‘ure; and which will the more merit our regard, fince the 
fame point has been in fome mea‘ure confirmed to us by revelation, 
as our author has likewiie fhewn in his Introduétion to the Reafonable- 
nefs of Chrittianity.” 

Certain it is, as our judicious Editor obferves, that Mr, 
Locke’s Effay contains many refined {peculations, which are 
daily gaining ground among thoughtful and intelligent perfons, 
notwithftanding tie negleé&t, to which ftudies of this kind are 
frequently oppofed —It is to be remembered, however. that 
the thoughtful ard intelligent are few in comparifon of that herd 
of readers, which, to ule the jargon of the times, give the 
ton to fyftems of philofophy as weli as to fafhions in drefs, 
How cife, in the name of common-fenfe, could the nonfenfe of 
Reid, Ofwald and Beattie, have, under that plaufible title, fo 
gener.liy i:aized and infatuated the minds of the pretended 
philofophers of this phitofophizing age ! 

Their fyftem is, to be fure, a very convenient one, and 
faves a world of thinking ; making a Macaroni talk as wifely 
in half an hour as man of fenfe from the ftudy of halfa 
century. 

We are pleafed to find our Editor an advocate for a more 
orthodox fyftem ; although we cannot help fmiling that fuch 
a writer fhould be fo foolithly affeted with the frivolous cuf- 
toms of the times, as to refle€t with indignation, on fuch a 
character as Mr. Locke’s wanting a magnificent tomb-ftone ta 
perpetuate his memory. 

‘«¢ When we view, fays he, thofe very ufeful and important fubjetts, 
which have been treated in fo able a manner by our author, and be: 
come ‘enfible of the numerous national obligations due to his memory 
on that account, with what indignation muft we behold the remains of 
that vreat and good man, lying under a mean mouldering tomb-ftone 
[which but too ftriétly verifies the prediétions he had given of it, and 
its little tablet, as ip/a dbrevi peritura in an obfcure country churches 
yard, by the tide of a forlorn wood—while fo many fiperb monnments 
are daily erected to perpetuate names and characters hardly worth pre- 


1? 


ferving ! 
For our own parts, we rather regard with pity the memory 
of thofe, who have nothing but fuperb monuments to tranfmit 
their natmes and charaéters to pofterity. What a pitiful inhe- 
ritance is the perpetuity of a {plendid monument! What 
. . F Medi . mighty 
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mighty difference between. even a marble tomb-ftone andia 
wooden grave-rail! Our Editor himielf hath ereéted, in this 

ublication, a more lafting and honourable monument; whofe 
tablet, though rep atedly effaced, may be as conftantly ree 
newed with additional {pleadour. 
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A ColleStion of Novels, felefted and revifed by Mrs. Griffith, 
Vol. I. 3s. Keardly. 


As there is no f{pecies of writing fo ufelefs and dangerous to 
young minds as a certain kind of novels, fo there is none per- 
haps more generally ufeful and inftructive than fome others. 
A fele&t colle&ion, therefore, of fuch as are proper to put into 
the hands of the rifing generation, of both fexes, cannot fail 
of being acceptable to the public. But we can fay nothing, in 
recommendation of fuch an undertaking, more pertinent than 
the ingenious colleétor has faid in her preface; which we, 
therefore, take the liberty to quote, 

‘«* The extraordinary revolution which this nation happily experi- 
enced, both in its religious and political principles, by the. reftoration 
of Charles the Second, naturally produced a change as itriking, and as 
fudden, in the minds and manners of the people, 

** Extremes of all kinds tend to promote their oppofites.—Hence, 
the bigotry of Fanaticifm became the fource of Irreligion; and the 
difyutt aritin, from a furfeit of puritanic zeal, drove weak minds into 
that chaos of licentioufnefs, mifcalled free-thinking. Mirth and wit, 
both which had been anathematized during the gloomy interregnum 
of Cromwell’s ufurpation, broke forth, like light, with the returning 
fun of royalty. Exiled with the Monarch, they accompanied him 
home again ; but, like him alfo, unretormed by chaftifement, and un- 
tutored by adverfiry. Sermons and homilies gave place to Shaftefbury’s 
Characteriftics; myftic hymns were exchanged for wanton fonnets 5 
and the ftately romance reiigned its flation in the female library, to the 
grofs effufions of amorous nonfenfe; which was, at that era, firft in~ 
troduced into thefe kingdoms, under the more modern title of Novels. 

* Decency and good fenfe, the natural characteriftics of the Eng- 
lifh, though for a time inebriated with joy on the reftoration of Relt-” 
gion, Liberty, and Law, at length fhook off the falcinating flumber ; 


* Then Shaine regain’d the poft that Wit betray’d, 
** And Virtue call’d Oblivion to her aid.” 


Accordingly, moft of the literary productions of thofe days, are now 
forgotten, with their authors; and the few that remain, particularly 
ot the Novel kind, have long been profcribed to the Youth of Gteat- 
Britain, by every fenfible Parent and Preceptor. 
** Yet all young minds require a certain fupply of entertainment, as 
well as the body.of nutriment; both which, if not properly a—— 
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will anxioufly be fought after; and writings of the mott dangerous tep- 
dency,. conveyed through the vehicle of an amufing or intereiting tory, 
like the moft unwholetome viands, if rendered palatable, will be fivals 
Jowed with avidity, by the unformed taite and unexperienced judge. 
ment of our youth of both (exes. 

“ Prejudices, as well as difeafes, contracted in our early age, are 
always moft difficult to be eradicated. ‘They become our fecond na. 
ture, 


# Grow with our growth, and ftrengthen with our ftrength.” 


* An attention, therefore, to the amufements, as well as to the 
ftudies neceflary to the forming of young minds to virtue, is doubilefs 
an indifpenfabie duty, in thofe who aie intrufted with the important 
province of education. 

’* "Fo fuch, then, the Editor of the following Work more particu- 
barly addrefies herfelf, whether diftinguifhed as Parents, Guardians, or 
Preceptors; and as the fole purpote of this Compilation is to unite the 
utile dulci, by felecting fome of the beft Novels now extant, and frame 
ing them into a Colle¢tion, in which no writing tending towards im- 
morality or indecency fhall obtain a place, fhe tlatiers herfelt that the 
blication of thefe Pieces will be favourably received by the Public. 

“ Upon this fubject may be tairly quoted the learned bifhop Huet ; 
who, in a letter addreffed to M. de Segrais, author of Zayde, and other 
works of the fame kind, {peaking of Romances in general (the term 
Novel not having been then adopted into the French language), fays, 
* ‘To which let me add, that nothing quickens the mind fo much, or 
** conduces more to the forminy and finifhing it, than good Romances. 
“ They are a fort of filent initructors, that take us up juft where the 
* Schools leave us, teaching us tothink, fpeak, and live, after a me- 
“ thod more edifying and perluafive, than what is taught or practifed 
“« there; and to which Horace’s compliment upon the Iliad may be 
“ juftly applied, That morality is more effeually recommended by them, 
“ han by all the precepts of the moft able Philofophers.” 

* It is the intention of the Editor to carry this Work as far back as 
the origin of this fpecies of writing in Kngland; which has already 
been remarked to have taken its rife in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond ; and the progreis which our language has made towards its pre- 
fent elegance, fince that era, will atlord an amufing fpeculation to the 
critical Reader.” 


o 
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Almanach des Mufes.—The Almanack of the Mufes, for the 
Year 1777. 


A mere Englifhman, of the prefent refined tafte, if it be 
poffible for an Englifhman to be refined without being frenchi- 
hed, will be apt to {mile at this title, and wonder how long 
fince it is that the Mufes have been Almanack-makers. But, 
if they refleét on the Riders and the Adcores, and particularly on 
the Gentlemen and Ladies Diaries, of our own country, they mutt 
j own 
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Almanach des Mufes. rst 


gwa that, if the Mufes have had nothing to do with alma- 
nacks, their hand-writing muft have been horribly forged, But 
orgery is the bon ton in England ; let us fee how it is in France. 
—A foreign critic, whofe word we will take, fooner than rely 
on our own judgement, in matters of French poefy, acquaints 
us, that if good fenie, true tafte, and impartial criticifm, 
fhou!d prefide at the head of the Mufes’ Almanack *, it would 
be Iefs voluminous than it is; but, fays he, as every young 
poet is ambitious to have a fpecimen of his verfes in this col- 
leGtion, the intereft and arts, made ufe of to effeét it, will of 
courfe make way for fome pieces unworthy of it. Notwith- 
ftanding this, as the beft writers are ftill proud of figuring im 
the poetical almanack, it conftantly affords a number of inge=- 
nious and amufing productions. As a proof of this, the alman- 
ack for the prefent year contains no leis than twelve pieces, 
imputed, and with reafon, to that wonderful phenomenon in 
literature M. de Voltaire. There are many other pieces, alfo, 
of other authors, in this volume, which wil! give much plea- 
fure to the lovers of French poetry. For the amufement o€ 
fuch of our readers we fhall therefore fele& the following fable, 


“Les ABRICOTS. 


Un homme éxoit proprictaire 
D’un aflez grand jardin fruitier ; 
Fort beaux arbres en pleine terre, 
Autres, fort beaux, en efpalier. 
Au printems, chaque abricotier 
Donne {a fleur, puis le fruit nove ; 
Puis, petit-a-petit, 
Il s’auginente & groflit ; 
Il vient un vent fort, qui fecoue 
Tous les abricotiers; vous juges que le fruit 
Tombe 4 terre comme la gréle ; 

_ I] en tombe au moins la moitié; 
Notre homme fe Jamente 4 vous faire pitié. 
Un vieux jardinier, qui fe méle 
De raifonner (des vieilles gens, 

C’eft 1a, le plus grand des talens), 

Lui dit, pourquoi pleurer, mon maitre! 
Ouvrens ces fruits tombés, & vous allez connoitre 
Que le coup de vent eft heureux. 

Voyez-vous! . . . Ils font tous verreux; 
De V’arbre, ils mangeoient la fubftance, 
Et ne pouvoient venir A leur maturité, 
C’eft le vent de l’adverfité , 
Qui fait des faux amis difparoitre l’engeance,” 


.* At the peril, we may fay, of being ftuck with the darts of revenge, 
‘¢ the man at the bottom of our Englifh fheet almanacks. SUP 
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Continued from page 535 of the Appendix to Vou Vi 


The Convifi’s Addrefs to his unhappy Brethren. Delivered in tht 
Chapel of Newgate, on Friday, ‘June 6, 1777+ By William 
Dodd, LL.D. Price 1s. Kearfly. 


A very proper and pathetic addrefs to the unhappy objects 
to whom it was made ; perhaps not the lefs proper for its being 
addreffed to them by a brother conviét.—To a fecond edition 
has been added his fpeech to the court, previous to his re- 
éeiving fentetice of death. In both thefe pieces, appear a reé 
gularity of compofition and propriety of expreffion, not to be 
found in any of the unfortunate writer’s former produétions, 
—We are told, indeed, that they were actually written by 
one of the greateft mafters of ftile and compofition now living; 
—From the meannefs of fpirit, and inconfiftency of thinking, 
difplayed in the /peech, we are, alfo, apt to belicve it. With 
thofe, with whom “to live is Chrift, to die is gain:” a 
shriftian, therefore, above all other characters, fhould be proof 
againft the fear of death, 


—— en eee 


The Trial at large of Fames- Hill, otherwife Fames Hind, other- 
wife James Aitzen; for felonioufly, cs fetting fire to the Rope 
houfe in His Maje/ly’s Dock-yard at Port{mouth.—At the Affize 
at Winchefler, March 6, 1777. Taken in fhort-hand, ly 
Jefeph Gurney. Publifhed by permiffion of the Judges. Folio, 
2s. Kearfly. 


Genuine and authentic.—A judicial monument of the dread- 
ful effects of party madnefs, joined to perfonal infanity. 


ES ene 


Effay on the Contraricties of Publick Virtue. 4to. Davies, 


A ludicrous amplification of the famous political proverb, 
$* That private vices are public benefits.” The fatire, how- 
ever, is feeble, and the verfification, whjch is hudibraftic, fre- 
quently little better than-doggrcl, 
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Dales Do&rine of Annuitits. 163 


A Supplement to Calculations of the Value of Annuities; publifoed 
for the Ufe of Sacieties inftituted for Benefit of Age. Containing 
various Illuftrations of the Dotirine of Annuities ; and compleat 
Tables of the Value of 1 f,. immediate Annuity, (being the only 
ones extant by half-yearly Interef? and Payments). Together 
with Inveftigations of the State of the Laudable Society of Annui- 
tants; fhewing what Annuity each Member hath purchafed, and 
real Mortality therein from its Inftitution, compared with Dr. 
Halley's Table. Alfo feveral Publications, Letters, and Anece 
dotes, relative to that Society, and explanatory Proceedings to the 
prefent Year. To which are added, a Table and Objervations 
to elucidate the Subje& of the National Debt, occafioned by Mr. 
Laurie’s Remarks on Dr. Price’s Obfervations. “8va, as Gd. 
Ridley. a eg 
The papers, contained in this publication, relate principally 

to the difputes, which have taken place at the feveral meetings 

of the Laudable Society of Annuitants: although fome of 







them convey information and inftruétion of more general Pen 
utility, in regard to the interefting fubje& of Annuities. ‘ihe Ms 
writer, Mr. Dale, hath confiderable merit as a calculator; and 49 
it might be well for annuitants in general, if they would pay a Hi 
proper attention to the refwlt ot his retearches, Cake | 





Letters from the Marquis de Montcalm, Governor General of 


Canada, to Meffrs. de Berryer, Fc. de la Mole, in the Years 4 | 
17575 1758, 1759¢ With an English Tranflation, 8vo. 15. ae 
mon, ee 


The Marquis de Montcalm fell in the very aétion which 
deprived this country of the celebrated General Wolfe. In 
thefe letters, which appear to have been written from a 
thorough knowledge of the fubject of them, the ftate of our 
American Colonies, the Marquis foretells fome of thofe im- 
portant changes which have fince taken place in that part of 
the world, 
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A Letter from an Officer at New York to a Friend in London. 
8vo. 18. Nicoll. 


A mere compilation of a few extracts from News-papers 5 
perhaps by the news-collector or paragraph-maker himielf. 
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154 Fats relating to Exchange of Prifoners at the Cedars, 


An Authentic Narrative of Faéis, relating to the Exchange of 
Prifoners taken at the Cedars ; fupported by the Teftimonies and 
Depofitions of His Maje/y’s Officers, with feveral Original 
Letters and Papers. Together with Remarks upon the Report 
and Refalves of the American Congrefs, on that Subject, 8vo, 15, 
Cadell, 


A defence of the officers of his majefty’s forces againft the 
imputation of misbehaviour, in regard to the American pri- 
foners. In the remarks on the reports and refolves of the Con- 

refs, the writer endcayours to prove that body guilty of falfe- 
Food and duplicity. 
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An Inquiry ints the Nature and Defign of Chrif?'s Temptation in 
the Wildernefs, by Hugh Farmer. The Third Edition. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Buckland. 


ila To this third Edition of Mr. Farmer’s Inquiry, are made 
ih very confiderable additions, particularly refpe€ting the explica- 
tion of ChrifPs being brought inta a wildernefs by, ox in, the 
4 Spire. 












Political Lamentations, written in the Years 1775 and 1776. Ts 
which is annexed, a Political Sermon, preached in the Parip 
Church of Walfal, Dec. 13, 1776. being the Day appointed 
for a General Faf, By John Darwell. gto. 2s, Nicoll. 


There ts fomething extremely lamentable, both in this 
writer’s poetry and his profe. If the gods however have neither 
made him poetical nor politic, they have made him /oya/; which, 
in _ times of ditloyalty and rebellion, is one good quality at 
leaft. 





Infancy, or the Management of Children. a Dida&tic Poem in 
Three Books. By Hugh Dowman. AZ, D. 12m0. 2s. Bell. 


( An excellent didactic poem, of whofe parts feparately pub- 
lifhed we have before fpoken. It is now compleated and ele- 
gantly printed entire, 
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Emerfor’s” Mathemitical Mifcellanies. t52 


Mifellanies; or a Mifcellaneous Treatife, containing feveral 
Mathematical Subjefs. 8vo. 78. 6d. Nourfe, 










The fubjeéts, here treated, are entitled as follows; The 
Laws of Chance—Annuities—Societies—The Moon’s Motion 
—The Conftruétion of Arches—The Preceflion of the Equi- 
noxes—T he Conftruction of Logarithms—Interpolation— he 
Longitude—Intereft—The Figure of Sines, &c.—Fortifica- 
tion—Gunnery—Archite&ture—Mufic—Rules of Philofophy 
—Optical Le¢tures—Problems. 

The author, Mr. Emerfon, hath difplayed as ufual his ma- 
thematical knowledge of his fubjeét, and hath, as ufual, pre- 
fixed a {pecimen of Billingfgate oratory, by way of introduce 
tion, 
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An Effay on the Theory and Cure of the Venereal Gonorrhaa, and Wit 
the Difeafes which happen in Confequence of that Diferder. By Li 
John Andrée, Surgeon te the Magdalen Hofpital, and Teacher | 
of Anatomy. 8yo, 1s. Blyth, &c. CN, 





A concife abftra& of the beft rules and methods, of theory ee 
and praétice, regarding the cure of the diforder above-men- iH} ai 
tioned. How far the faculty were in want of fuch an abftra&, | 
we prefume. not to fay. If its publication indicate the author’s Veet 4 
want of employment, the performance has fufficient merit to Bay ER 
recommend him, Te oe iR 
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Reflections on the Rife, Progrefi, and probable Confequences, of the 
prefent Contentions with the Colonies. By a Freeholder. kdin- ee 
burgh, Gray. | 


{t is fuch pretty amufement for prophetic minds to take a 
peep into futurity, that it is no wonder fo many ingenious and 
inquifitive perfons divert themfelves with putting together pre- 
miics that warrant a deduétion of fuch inferences as their 
teeming imagination and fertile fancy fuggeft, The fpirit of 
prophecy, however, is fo little apparent in thefe latter ages, 
ed we put little faith in thefe manufaturers of moral probas 

ities, 
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156 Enfield's Biographical Sermons. 


Biographical Sermons: or, A Series of Difcourfes.on the principal 
Charaters in Scripture. By WV. Enfield, LL.D. 12mo, 3s, 
fewed. Johnfon. 


The charaéters here defcribed and commented on, are thofe 
of Abrahain, Jacob, Jofeph, Moles, Job, David, Daniel, 
Peter, Paul, and Jefus Chrift; which are reprefented as ob- 
je€ts worthy not only of admiration but imitation, They are 
profeffedly calculated for the edincation of young people, for 
whofe peruial they are not improperly adapted, 





Every Farmer his swn Cattle Doétor: containing a full and clear 
Account of the Symptoms and Caufes of the Difeafes of Cattle, 
with the moft approved Prefcriptions for their Cure, Se. Ge 
By Fobn Swaine. 12mo. 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Heaven help the poor diftempered cattle under the hands of 
fuch fimple Swains of do&tors, as are moft of our country-far- 
mers !—It is, indeed, with pleafure we refie& that even our 
profeiied farriers and cattle-doftors think it more neceflary to 
apply to the ftudy of anatomy and furgery than did their pres 
deceflors.in that ufeful, and therefore creditable, profeffion, 





Lhe Equity and Wifdom of Adminiftration, in Meafures that have 
unhappily occafioned the American Revolt, tried by the Sacred 
Oracle. 12mo. 2d. Edinburgh, Gray. 


A twopenny trial of adininiftration for provoking the Ameri- 
cans to revolt! If it were tried by the fame interpreter (for the 
Sacred Oracle {peaks merely through an interpreter) it would 
be convicted, no doubt, in like manner, for attempting to 
fupprets ‘their rebellion: for that verdict, the author would 
probably charge a groat, ; 





An Appeal to the Unprijudiced; or, a Vindication of the Meafures 
of Government with Refpect to America. Svo. 1s. Oxford 
printed, aad fold by Rivington in London, 

An Appeal in fa to nobody. For who is not in fome 
degree prejudiced either on one fide or on the othe? of this uni- 
verfaliy-int.rciting and particularly dittrefiing conteft ? 
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Tiffot on-the Morbus. Niger. 1S7 


A Letter from the celebrated Dr. Tiffot to Dr. Zimmerman, on the 
Morbus Niger; including fome oppofite Cafes equally curious and 
interefling. The whole illuftrated with an Account of the morbid 
Appearances of the diffected Bodies. Tranflated from the French 
by Fobn Burke, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Keardly. 


Two cafes, of this diforder, with the caufe of which the 
Ancients who termed it atra bilis were wholly acquainted, are 
here particularly recorded ; the one attended with fuccets, the 
other fatal. A third cafe fomewhat fimilar is likewife given ; 
together with obfervations on two others, the firft relating to 
a very fingular intettinal worm, and the laft to a pain in the 
head; which was cured by a deep incifion on the part af- 
fe&ted. 



















A Treatife upon the ExtraGtion of the Cryftalline Lens. _ By ah 1 i { tr 
George Borthwick, Surgeon of the Fourteenth Regiment of Dra- ee 
goons. 8vo. 18, Edinburgh, Sold by Murray in London. 


This practitioner, by confining himfelf to the defcription of 
the manner of performing the operation of extraéfion in a cata- 
ract, appears to prefer that method to the mode of depreffion : 
for which, however, he does not give his reafons, or any in- 
fiance of the fuperior fuccefs attending it, 





John the Painter’s Ghoft : How he appeared on the Night of bis 
Execution to Lord Temple, ce. 4to. 1s. 6d. Williams, 


Lord Temple being charged, with having employed one 
Baldwin to infinuate himfelf into the confidence of his brother 
brufh, and draw from him the confeffion which conviéted him; 
he is here fuppofed to receive a vifit from the convict’s ghott ; 
who is not a little fevere on courts and courtiers. There comes 
hitle cditication, however, from the Devil’s corre€ting fin. 


PER wate 


Letters from General Wafhington to feveral of his Friends in the 
Year 1776. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Bew. 


Senfible and artful remonftrances in favour of the Amerie 
fans, but certainly not written by General Wafhington. 


Obfervations 
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£58 Objervations on Mr. Wefley’s Second Calm Addrefs, &¢. 


Obfervations on Mr. Wefley’s Second Calm Addrefs; and ineia 
dentally on other Writings upon the American Queflion. Togee 
ther with Thoughts on Toleration, and on the Point how far the 
Confeience of the Subjedt is concerned in a War: Remarks on 
Conflitutions in general, and that of England in particular ; on 
the Nature of Colonial Government, and a Recommendation of 
Plan of Peace. 12mo, 1s, Dilly. | 


Mr. Wefley being almoft as much out of his element ig 
turning politician, as he was when he commenced phyfician, 
yt is no wonder that he lays himfelf open to refutation by 
adepts of both profeitions.—Our peace-maker hath hence evi 
dently the advantage over him in the prefent difpute. He 
might as well have kept his plan of peace, however, to him- 
felf, till the belligerant parties are better difpofed than they 
feem at prefent to make an end of the war, 





A Brief Defcription of the Cities of London and Weftminfter, Se 
To which are added, fome proper Cautions to the Merchants, 
Tradefmen, &c. By Sir Fobn Fielding, one of bis Majefy's 
Fuflices of the Peace, Sc. 12m0. 3s. Wilkie. 


A fpecies of forgery, for which Sir John Fielding, whofe 
name is here artfully and unwarrantly abufed, cannot legally 
iffue his warrant to apprehend the offender. The Cautions to 
Merchants and Tradefmen were, it is true, dictated by this 
vigilant magiftrate ; but the defcription of the Cities of Lone 
don and Weftminfter is the produétion of fome Grub; who 
may probably fall into the Knight’s clutches fome time or 
other for fome other fpecies of petty larceny. 





A Letter to the Mafter, Wardens, and Court of Affiftants, of the 
Corporation of Surgeons, Sc. By a Member of the Corporar 
tion. 8vo. 18. Lowndes. 


A fenfible call on the Company of Surgeons to exert theme 
felves, to prevent the grofs abufes and inhuman ravages daily 
committed by quacks and empirics. Surely the College of 
Phyficians, with the Surgeons Company united, might do 
fomething this way ; for which the public, the rifing generation 
in particular, would be infinitely indebted to them. 


Reflections 
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Reflefions on the State of Parties, Se. 15g 


Refleftions on the State of Parties; on the National Debt, the Ne- 
ceffty and Expediency of the prefent War with America, 8v0, 
13. 6d. Ww. Davies. ; ; 














A dealer in white-wafh and black-ball, with which he al- 
ternately beplaifters the Miniftry, and befpatters the Americaas : 
Like a vile dauber, however, he lays it on fo thick, that the 
difference of colour makes no difference in the dirt. 
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An Enquiry, whether we have any Scripture-Warrant for a dire? ‘ b 
Addrefs of Supplication, Praife, or Thank/giving, either to the aA ; 
Son or to the Holy Ghoft. By the late Rev. Paul Cardale, Au- 
thor of The true New Teftament Doétrine of Fefus Chrift confi- Uhh rad 
dered, c. Towhich are prefixed, A few Striciures relative ta hee 
the Author. And by Way of Appendix, a Letter on the Per- id \ it 
fonality of the Spirit, which was fent to the Editor in the Year i) Mad 
1762. By the late Rev. Nath. Lardner, D.D. 8vo. 15. aL ae 
Johnfon. Fey 
The texts of fcripture chiefly infifted on and explained in ae 


this Enquiry are the invocations of the Apoftle Thomas and 
St. Stephen. - There appears, however, fo much difficulty ia 
the folution of this difficult fcriptural problem, that we think 
thefe very able divines have left it much in the fame ftate in 
which they found it, 





4 Treatife on the Charade. Tranflated from the French of the 
Sieur Rondeaulet, Member of the Academy of Belles Lettres at 
Paris. By Tobias Rigmerole, with Alterations adapted to the 
Englifo Language. gto. 18. Davies, 


A treatife on a wretched fpecies of writing, which certain 
frivolous females lately imported among other frippery fafhions 
from France. Like moft other articles of French manufac~ 
ture, however, it does not appear adapted to the wear of this 
country, 


_ This SupPemEnt to be continued, and if poffible concluded, 
in our next.—In the mean time the Editor would be obliged 
to fuch Authors and Publifhers as may inform him of any 
article hitherto omitted, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the AvurHors of the Lonpon Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ihave been fo highly entertained by the effays of Monf. Falconer, 
which you have with much candour defcribed in your Review for 
May, that I'with to point out to the ingenious Tranflator two fmall 
errors, which, though apparently Sypogesphies!, it may be necef- 
fary his readers fhould be apprifed of In the gth line of p. 11, 
* removed” fhould certainly be “ unmoved ;” and in the laft line of 
p. 26, we fhould read “ cut out,” in the text, and “ rénforcemen?” 
in the note.—Thefe particulars may poilibly be too minute for your 
notice ; but in a work of fcience, which in other refpeéts appears exs 
aremely correct, it may not be impertinent to have noticed them. 


A Discipre or Fatcorer, 


Next Month will be publifped, 


In Quarto, Price 10s. 6d. * 
AN ACCOUN T 
= OF THE 
SELF-MOVING WHEEL 
OF 


O R F F Y RE VU & 


Conftruéted about Fifty Years ago, at Hesse-Casset 
and other Parts of Germany, and now recolt 
ftructed in Lonpon. 


N. B. The Purchafers of this Pamphlet will be entithed to@ 
Ticket of Admittance tc the Exhibition of a Model, five Feet 
in Diameter, of a like Wiseet, capa} Of tupplying the Power 
of Water, Wind, or Cattle, in ue Working of Mills, and 
other fimilar Machines, of any Weight or Magnitude. 


The Subfcribers to Dr. Kenrick’s Jntroduétion to the Macha- 
nical Principles of Natural Philofophy, will receive fuch Tickets 
of Admittance gratis. 





